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President Eisenhower’s fiscal 1959 budget, the fifth 
he has submitted to Congress, featured, as did its pred- 
ecessor, the largest tax receipts inhistory and the largest 
peacetime Federal spending. Budget receipts for fiscal 
1959 were expected to total $74.4 billion with expenditures 
reaching a $73.9 billion figure. The budget was sent to 
Congress Jan, 13. 

Not only did the budget show estimates for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, but it presented revised figures 
for fiscal 1958 that estimated a deficit of $400 million. 
The President said this resulted from ‘‘a combination 
of increased defense expenditures and decreased re- 
ceipts.’’ He said the current estimate of receipts for 
fiscal 1958 was ‘‘somewhat smaller than earlier expecta- 
tions, reflecting readjustments currently taking place in 
our economy following the rapid growth of the past 
several years,”’ 

In addition to showing the deficit for fiscal 1958, the 
budget showed that supplemental appropriations of $6.6 
billion would be proposed. This would be added to new 
obligational authority enacted by the first session of the 
85th Congress ~-- bringing the total budget for fiscal 1958 
to $74.4 billion. The 1959 estimates for new obligational 
authority, however, would be $1.9 billion under that total. 
Therefore, although the President estimates that expen- 
ditures will increase $1.1 billion over fiscal 1958, he 
estimated less new obligational authority will be neces- 
sary. 
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PRESIDENT’S 1959 BUDGET CALLS FOR SPENDING $73.9 BILLION 





The President cited several reasons for his predic- 
tion of a $500 million surplus jn fiscal 1959 although he 
said ‘‘there are many uncertainties in forecasting re- 
sults 18 months in advance.’’ However, he said: ‘‘There 
are strong grounds to support my confidence that the 
expansion of our economy will soon be resumed, bringing 
higher levels of receipts with present tax rates. The 
acceleration of defense efforts already underway, the 
increasing pace of activity in a number of programs 
involving state and local as well as Federal expenditures, 
the rapid pace of technological advance and its applica- 
tion by American industry, the expanding needs and de- 
sires of our growing population and the Government 
policies designed to facilitate the resumption of growth 
are among the major factors that justify this confidence.’’ 

The President called the existing debt limit of $275 
billion ‘‘too restrictive’’ and said he would request that 
it be revised upward temporarily though fiscal 1959. 
(Weekly Report, p. 69) The estimate for interest pay- 
ments was $7,9 billion, the same as in fiscal 1958. He 
said that the U.S, would be ‘‘able to do what is required 
for our defense efforts and meet the basic needs of our 
domestic programs without an increase in tax rates...if 
the Congress follows my recommendations’”’ in the budget. 
However, in his message, the President asked for a new 
tax_ of 3.5 cents per gallon on jet fuels and a boost in the 
tax on aviation gasoline. He asked that no new reclama- 
tion projects be started in fiscal 1959 by the Corps of 
Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation as there was 
currently an ‘‘extremely high level of commitments.”’ 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson said 
the budget represented ‘‘proper and practical recogni- 
tion of our military need in the light of changed condi- 
tions while recognizing the need to keep our economy 
strong and growing....”’ Anderson gave these figures on 
personal and corporate income as estimated by the 
Treasury: 

Calendar 1956 Calendar 1957 


Personal income $343 billion $352 billion 
Corporate income $ 42 billion $ 42 billion 


The budget message said that 64 percent of the 
budget would go for what the President called ‘‘protec- 
tion.’’ He estimated 22 percent for civil benefit pro- 
grams; the rest for interest and general Government 
expenses. 

Mr. Eisenhower said: ‘‘Americans are determined 
to maintain our ability to deter war and to repel and 
decisively counter any possible attack.... Every Amer- 
ican should clearly understand that the vast defense 
programs undertaken during the past several years have 
greatly advanced our military preparedness and developed 
and harnessed impressive new scientific achievements.... 
Our long-range ballistic missile development, in partic- 
ular, has long had the highest national priority. The 
result is striking. Whereas in 1953 we spent only $1 
million on these programs, we spent $1 billion in 1957 
and will spend more in 1958 and still more in 1959,”’ 

The President called on Americans for ‘‘closer 
international cooperation’’ and for limitation of ‘‘demands 
for less essential services and benefits provided by the 
Federal Government.’”’ He said: ‘‘Our response must rise 
above personal selfishness, above sectional interests, 
above political partisanship.’’ 
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Budget Terms 


Following is a glossary of terms dealing with 
budgetary requests and appropriations: 


@ APPROPRIATION -- See New Obligational Au- 
thority. 

@ AUTHORIZATION -- See New Obligational Au- 
thority. 

@ BUDGET -- The documen: that estimates Gov- 
ernment revenue and expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal year and recommends appropriations in detail. 
The budget is prepared annually by the Bureau of the 
Budget in cooperation with the President and his ad- 
visers and is sent to Congress by the President at 
the beginning of each session in January. 

@ EXPENDITURES -- All Federal cash spending 
from new and carry-over funds. Expenditures do not 
include either obligations (such as contracts or 
orders) for which the actual cash outlay will be made 
in some future year, or payments from trust funds. 


@ FISCAL YEAR -- The 12-month period, begin- 
ning on July 1 and ending on June 30, during which 
financial operations of the Government are carried 
out. A fiscal year carries the date of the calendar 
year in which it ends -- thus fiscal 1959 would be the 
period from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 

@ NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY <- \uthori- 
zations enacted by Congress which must precede all 
budget obligations and expenditures and which allow 
Federal agencies to incur obligations for the pay- 
ment of money. The three types of authorizations: 


(1) Appropriation -- Authorization to spend 
money for a specific purpose. Appropriations for a 
single fiscal year would not necessarily contain all the 
funds earmarked by Congress for a certain project. 

(2) Contract Authorization -- Authorization to 
make a contract before an appropriation is made to 
cover the amount obligated. This is usually for con- 
struction that will extend over aconsiderable period. 
A subsequent appropriation is necessary to pay for 
the contract. This authorization is now seldomused. 

(3) Authorization to Expend from Debt Receipts 








-- Authority granted Government enterprises to 
spend money they have borrowed from the Treasury 
or from the public. 


@ OBLIGATION -- A commitment made to pay out 
money. 

@ REAPPROPRIATION -- Authority to use un- 
spent appropriations for a period of time longer 
than originally authorized. 

@ RECEIPTS -- Federal income from taxes, cus- 
toms and other revenues. In the regular budget (as 
distinguished from the ‘‘cash’’ budget), receipts 
under trust fund programs are not included. 

@ SURPLUS OR DEFICIT -- The difference in a 
given year between spending and income. When ex- 
penditures exceed receipts, the result is a deficit. 

@ UNEXPENDED BALANCE -- The unspent (but 
largely obligated) portions of past-year appropria- 
tions which are carried over ‘and are currently 
available for expenditures. 
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MILITARY BUDGET 


President Eisenhower proposed a fiscal 1959 mili- 
tary budget of $39.8 billion compared to estimated expen- 
ditures of $38.9 billion in fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1957 
actual expenditures of $38.4 billion. The President 
requested a $500 million ‘‘contingency reserve...for 
defense purposes only’’ and authority to transfer up to 
$2 billion between appropriations for military functions 
of the Defense Department, He said the transfer authority 
was ‘‘important’’ and he would ‘‘not hesitate to use it.’’ 

The President called for expenditure of $45.8 billion 
for what he termed ‘‘major national security programs,”’ 
Included in those was the Defense Department’s $39.8 
billion, $2.6 billion for atomic energy and $3.1 billion 
for military mutual security. The President said: 
‘‘Expenditures for military assistance and defense sup- 
port will be about the same as in the current year, but 
appropriations will increase to finance the lead-time for 
newer-type weapons,”’ 

He said the defense budget provided funds for ‘‘still 
greater expansion of the swiftly progressing inter- 
continental and intermediate range ballistic missile pro- 
grams;”’ for the first three ballistic missile submarines; 
for ‘‘expansion and further improvement of the continental 
defense early warning network;’’ for accelerating the 
dispersal of Strategic Air Command aircraft to additional 
bases; ‘‘for an expanded research and development effort 
on military satellites and other outer space vehicles, and 
on aniti-missile missile systems, to be carried out 
directly under the Secretary of Defense;’’ and for im- 
provement of ‘‘conventional warfare capabilities of all the 
military services.’’ Also included in the defense budget 
were funds for increased pay for the military and certain 
civilian employees of the Defense Department. 

Expenditures for individual Armed Services in fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, in billions: 





Army* Navy* Air Force* 
1956 $8.7 $ 9.7 $16.8 
1957 9.1 10.4 18.4 
1958 (est.) 9.0 10.6 18.4 
1959 (est.) 8.9 10.9 18.7 


* (Expenditures for interservice activities and functions within the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense are included. In each case they account for 
less than 1 percent of the total.) 


The actual and estimated spending for military func- 
tions of the Defense Department by fiscal years in billions: 


Pes Shear Aw StL W9SS sicwwiard $35.5 
ee A er 35.8 
er See SFO? caccausee 38.4 
ae 43.7 E9SG (eH) .cc ve 38.9 
POEs: bsa-@ wooden 40.3 1959 ae oe 39.8 


In his budget message, the President emphasized the 
speed with which modern weapons become obsolete. He 
said: ‘‘There is hardly a production model aircraft on the 
Air Force’s proposed list for procurement with 1959 funds 
that was included in its 1955 program.... Even in the new 
field of missile technology, there will be a very marked 
shift of emphasis.... For the total missile program, about 
90 percent of the dollars planned for procurement in 1959 
are for weapons which were not in production in opera- 
tional quantities in 1955.’’ 
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résuMEé OF THE BUDGET 
[Fises! years. In billions) 





actual actual actual actual actual | estimate | estimate 





New obligational authority : 
Under existing legislation_..| $80.3 | $62.8 | $57.1 | $63.2 | $70.2 | $71.4 | $65. 
Under proposed legislation--|-------.|..-----|-------]-------]------- 2.9 7. 








Budget receipts: 
Under existing legislation...| 64.8 | 647] 60.4] 681 71.0| 72.4 72.3 
ee See ee eee 2.1 








Budget expenditures: 
Under existing legislation_..| 743] 67.8] 646] 665] 69.4] 72.5 70.7 











Under proposed legislation. -j. ......].....~<}-.-..--}....---}---- 0 03 3.3 
ees 743) 67.8) 646] 665/ 69.4) 72.8 73.9 
Budget surplus (+) ordeficit(—)_| .—9.4 | —3.1| —42/ +16] +16] —04 +05 
Public debt at close of year_-____ | 266. 1 | 271.3 | 2744 | 272.8 | 270.5 | 271.2 | 271.2 








Balances of appropriations car. 
ried forward at end of year...| 784 | 67.8| 521] 460] 43.7) 401 39.9 


























Norte.— Detail in this and subsequent tables may not add to totals shown due to rounding. 
Unless otherwise noted, all references to years are to fiscal years ending June 30. 








LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


In the text of President Eisenhower’s fiscal 1959 
budget message, CQ found 106 specific requests for 
legislative action by Congress. Of the 106, there were 
28 requests that had been submitted in previous years, 
in essentially the same form, but not granted by Con- 
gress. In the President’s 1958 budget message, there 
were 99 requests; in 1957, there were 87, 

Major requests made previously by the President 
which did not receive Congressional attention included: 


@ POSTAL RATES -- The President said legislation 
for adequate postal fees was ‘‘most urgent’’ and that 
even with the net increase of $700 million in postal 
revenues proposed for fiscal 1959 ‘‘the postal deficit 
will still be substantial.’’ He made a new recommenda- 
tion for 5-cent postal rates for all but local mail. 


@ ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION -- 
One of the President’s standing requests since 1955: 
United States membership in an administrative agency 
to oversee multi-nation trade arrangements. 


@ STATEHOOD -- For Hawaii and Alaska, with appro- 
priate area and defense limitations for Alaska. 


@ IMMIGRATION -- Enact the President’s ‘‘most 
urgent proposals for amending the immigration laws.” 
There are 15 immigration requests made by Mr. Eisen- 
hower in 1957 which have yet to be acted upon. 


Following are the President’s specific proposals for 
Congressional action, broken down into CQ’s regular 
legislative categories. Regular appropriations requests 
are excluded. An asterisk (*) inficates requests that 
have been submitted in previous years -- in similar 
form -- but not granted by Congress. 
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Agriculture 


The budget recommended expenditures of $4.6 billion 
for agriculture in fiscal 1959. This wasthe same amount 
as estimated in fiscal 1957, but $300 million under 
estimates for the current fiscal year. ‘‘The anticipated 
decline,’’ the budget said, ‘‘is primarily in the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corp.”’ 

The President said he would revise price support, 
conservation and rural credit programs. He said the 
revisions ‘‘will result in only moderate reductions in 
budget expenditures in the fiscal year 1959, but should 
result in more significant reductions in 1960 and later 
years.’’ He urged an end to the acreage reserve pro- 
gram after the 1958 crop year because, he said, ‘‘more 
material and lasting benefits per dollar spent, both in 
reducing production of surplus crops and in obtaining 
enduring conservation of the Nation’s agricultural re- 
sources, will be achieved under the conservation reserve.” 

The budget also proposed extension for an additional 
year of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (PL 480). The President said sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 
under Title I of the Act did not ‘‘provide a solution to 
the basic problem of adjusting agricultural production, 
(but) they have proved to be an important temporary 
method of coping with problems arising out of the long- 
time accumulation’’ of the surpluses. 

The President’s requests to Congress: 

1. Revise price support and rural credit programs 
to place them on a sounder long-term basis with less 
reliance on the Treasury. 

2. Extend Titles I and II of the ‘Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480) until 
June 30, 1959, 

3. Terminate the acreage reserve program at the 
end of the 1958 crop year. 

4, Extend the school milk program after its expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1958. 

5. Extend the National Wool Act. 

6. *Enact legislation to require a greater sharing by 
the states in the cost of disaster relief for farmers. 

7. Approve legislation to assist both electric and 
telephone borrowers to obtain financing from private 
sources where the security is adequate and the loans can 
be repaid within a reasonable time. 

8. Enact legislation to encourage private investors to 
make more insured farm real estate loans, 


Education & Welfare 


Although the President deferred recommendation of 
his Federal aid to school construction program, defeated 
in the House in 1957, he called for an expanded program 
for the National Science Foundation and a new education 
program for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The budget proposed appropriations of $140 
million for the Science Foundation -- three times the 
current amount -- in addition to a supplemental request 
for $10 million ‘‘to permit immediate action.’’ Of the 
total, $58 million was requested for research grants, 
facilities and equipment and $82 million ‘‘tohelp meet the 
need for improving and extending science education.’’ The 
HEW funds would be used for atemporary program -- the 
President asked that Federal assistance to it be limited 
to four years -- to provide grants to ‘‘help stimulate the 
state, local and private action necessary.”’ 
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The President recommended legislation so that the 
states could assume responsibility beginning in 1960 for 
vocational education and waste treatment plant construc- 
tion. Federal aid for these programs would cease, He 
also called for reduction in the proportion or amount of 
Federal participation for schools in Federally affected 
areas, for hospital construction and for public assistance. 

Budget expenditures for research and operation of the 
National Institutes of Health were estimated at $203 
million for fiscal 1959 as compared with $202 million in 
1958 and actual expenditures of $165 million in fiscal 1957. 

The President said the ‘‘time has come when states 
and local communities should assume a share of the 
administrative responsibilities and financial costs (of 
housing and community development) more nearly com- 
mensurate with the benefits which their citizens receive.”’ 
He recommended a five-fold program to accomplish this 
aim and, in addition to calling for iegislation, asked the 
states toestablish special agencies to assume the financial 
responsibility for urban development, housing and metro- 
politan planning. 

The President also proposed the Federal] National 
Mortgage Assn. raise the maximum amount a mortgage 
can be insured from $10,000 to $12,000 for single-family 
homes. He asked revision of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration ceilings on interest rates and removal of discount 
controls which discourage private financing of military 
housing and other FHA mortgages. 

These were the President’s legislative proposals: 


WELFARE 


1. Modify formulas for public assistance and grad- 
ually reduce Federal participation in financing. 

2. *Improve coverage of unemployment compensation 
system. 

3. *Provide long-term financing on aself-supporting 
basis for railroad retirement system by increasing em- 
ployer and employee contribution rates. 

4.*Enact legislation to recover Federal overpay- 
ments to the railroad retirement account and apply them 
to. meet general budget liabilities to the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance trust fund for military service bene- 
fits. 

5. *Assist the states to meet costs of civil defense 
organizations. 

6. Charge employers of longshoremen with costs of 
administering disability compensation. 


EDUCATION 


1, Enact an expanded program for the National 
Science Foundation of $140 million to increase basic 
research and improve and extend science education, 

2. Authorize a new temporary program for the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to provide 
grants to help stimulate state, local and private action 
necessary to meet certain critical education needs. 

3. Limit Federal participation in the Nation’s edu- 
cational processes to four years. 

4, Reduce and then terminate grants for operation 
of schools in Federally affected areas and restrict 
current assistance to instances where Federal personnel 
both live and work on Federal property. 

5.*Enact legislation under which the Govern- 
ment can help medical and dental schools build teaching 
facilities. 


HOUSING 


1, Authorize local communities to share costs of 
community planning programs from the beginning. 

2. Require states and localities to provide an 
increasing share of project costs. 

3. Change existing formula under which the local 
agency pays for one-third and Federal capital grants 
pay for the remaining two-thirds of the net project cost, 
to one providing for annual reductions so that by fiscal 
1962 the Government will contribute not more than 50 per- 
cent of the costs of Jocal projects. 

4, Authorize program funds now for fiscal 1959 and 
the succeeding five years to give positive assurance to 
states and cities concerning the program. 

5. Modify Federal program of hospital construction 
grants to meet only the most urgent needs, 

6. Repeal requirement that all mortgage purchase 
commitments made by the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn, be made at par value. 

7. Increase the maximum amount of mortgage in- 
sured by FNMA from $10,000 to $12,000 for single- 
family homes. 

8. Extend Public Housing Administration’s authority 
to meet anticipated requests from local public agencies 
for loans to support needed housing for families of lower 
income. 

9. Enact legislation to revise Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration ceilings on interest rates on mortgage 
insurance and guaranty programs. 

10. Remove discount controls which discourage pri- 
vate financing of military housing and certain other 
FHA-insured mortgages. 

11. Increase to $30,000 the maximum mortgage 
amount on owner-occupied housing. 

12, Liberalize special provisions in existing pro- 
grams of housing for the elderly and consolidate them 
into a separate rental housing program for the elderly. 

13. Authorize an additional $3 billion a year in the 
maximum permissible dollar amount of outstanding FHA- 
insured mortgages during each of the next five years. 

14, *Encourage private financing for college housing 
by raising current interest rates. 

15. Authorize Federal guaranties of college housing 
obligations which do not have Federal tax exemption. 

16. Prohibit direct loans on college housing where 
private funds are available on reasonable terms. 

17. Authorize $200 million for the college housing 
program in fiscal 1959. 
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Deferred Programs 


A Budget Bureau list of legislation mentioned 
in the budget message as having been deferred, and 
others deferred, but not specifically mentioned in the 
message: 

@ General aid for school construction. 

@ Major medical insurance for Federal employees; 
cost, $65 million. 

@ Authorization for new non-military public works. 

® State grants to train teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children; cost, $1.6 million. 

@ Indian sanitation facilities construction; cost, 
$5-6 million. 

@ Special health project grants for stimulation of 
new programs and practices; cost, $3 million. 

@ Revision of child welfare grants to states; cost, 
$2 million in fiscal 1959, $3 million thereafter. 
Grants for child life studies; cost, $1-$7 million. 

®@ State grants for juvenile delinquency; cost, $3-$6 
million. 

® State industrial safety program; 1959 expendi- 
tures, $2.2 million; ultimate $6.5 million annually. 

@ Major new public works projects: 


Total Cost 











Fryingpan-Arkansas $159 million 

San Luis 305 million 

San Juan 81 million 

Navaho 127 million 
OTHER 


1. Transfer vocational education program from 
Federal Government to the states. 

2. Transfer construction of waste treatment facili- 
ties from Federal Government to the states. 

3. Authorize Government to relinquish a portion 
of local telephone service tax now collected to the states 
simultaneously with transfer of vocational education 
and waste treatment programs. 


Foreign Policy 


The President’s budget message said the Mutual 
Security Program met ‘‘all forms’”’ of the threat of ‘‘Soviet 
ambition: open armed attack, internal subversion and 
economic domination.’’ He said it was ‘‘critically neces- 
sary to carry forward our development loans, technical 
assistance and other special types of assistance’’ under 
the program. The President estimated program expen- 
ditures at 93.868 billion for fiscal 1959 and asked for 
$3.940 billion in new obligational authority. He asked 
for expenditures of $2.2 billion for military assistance, 
the same estimate as fiscal 1958, and expenditures of 
$885 million for defense support -- $60 million below 
the 1958 estimate. 

Mr. Eisenhower also requested a five-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and a $2 billion 
expansion in the lending capacity of the Export-Import 
Bank. He requested a special: éontingency fund for the 
Mutual Security Program of $200 million since it was 
“‘obviously impossible to predict today all the problems 
which the free world will face during 1959.”’’ 





Budget - 5 


These were his requests to Congress: 


1, Extend Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
five years, until June 30, 1963. 

2. Amend Reciprocal Trade Act to give new authority 
to the President to negotiate gradual and selective tariff 
reductions. 

3.*Approve United States membership in the Org- 
anization for Trade Cooperation. 

4. Authorize $1.8 billion for military assistance for 
fiscal 1959. 

5. Authorize $865 million for defense support in 
fiscal 1959. 

6. Appropriate $625 million for the Development 
Loan Fund for fiscal 1959, 

7. Authorize special contingency fund of $200 million 
for mutual security. 

8. Authorize $164 million for technical cooperation. 

9. Approve supplemental (fiscal 1958) appropriation 
for United States exhibit at the Brussels Fair. 

, 10. Authorize $10 million to assist in completion 
of the Inter-American Highway. 

11, *Enact legislation to cover remaining immigra- 
tion law proposals recommended in 1957, 

12. Authorize the Export-Import Bank to expand 
its lending capacity by $2 billion. 


Labor 


No mention appeared in the budget message of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act, but the 
President said he would send Congress a later message 
on labor-management legislation and the registration 
and safeguarding of ‘‘union as well as welfare and pen- 
sion funds.”’ 

The President said the Labor Department budget 
contained funds ‘‘to help labor and management meet the 
demand for technicians and skilled workers which accom- 
panies the demand for scientists and engineers.’’ The 
budget proposed an increase in labor and manpower 
expenditures for the Department from $315.8 million 
in fiscal 1958 to $346 million in fiscal 1959. 

The President’s labor requests: 

1.*Approve equal pay for equal work legislation. 

2.*Revise laws governing hours of work on Federal 
construction projects. 

3. *Extend the coverage of the minimum wage. 
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Executive Office of The President - Bureau of The Budget 


Military & Veterans 


In addition to the requested appropriations for the 
Defense Department (see above), the President asked 
authority to transfer up to $2 billion between appropria- 
tions available for military functions of the Defense 
Department. He said: ‘‘This transfer authority is impor- 
tant and I will not hestitate touseit.’’ He also requested 
adoption of legislation recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee to revise military pay scales and those of 
some Defense Department workers. He said he would send 
Congress a message on veterans’ affairs and suggestions 
on improvements in veterans’ compensations and pen- 
sions. 

Spending for veterans’ services and benefits in re- 
cent fiscal years: 


1957 1958 (est.) 1959 _(est.) 
$4.8 billion $5.034 billion $5.012 billion 


The President’s legislative requests: 

1. Authorize the President to transfer up to $2 
billion between appropriations available for military 
functions in the Defense Department. 

2. Revise military pay and pay for classified 
civilian employees in the Defense Department according 
to recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Compensation (Cordiner Com- 
mittee), 

3. Eliminate current lcngevity system in which a 
man of lower rank can receive more pay than one of 
higher rank. 

4, Add two pay grades for both officers and eniisted 
personnel, 

5. Widen the pay differentials between grades by 
means of substantial increases for the senior officer and 
senior enlisted grades. 

6. Establish uniform entering pay rates for each 
grade. 

7. Adjust and improve veterans’ compensation, 
pension and related programs. 


Miscellaneous & Administrative 


POST OFFICE -- The President called authorization 
of adequate postal rates ‘‘one of the most urgent items 
of unfinished business before Congress.’’ He called for 
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increased rates for letters, publications and advertising 
mail with a 5-cent letter rate on ail but local letters, 
STATEHOOD -- Mr. Eisenhower again called for 
legislation to grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska, 
FEDERAL WORKERS PAY -- The budget proposed 
revised pay scales for Federal workers to equate their 
salaries with their responsibilities, 
The President’s legislative requests were: 


GENERAL 


1. Authorize not more than $4 million to assist in 
construction of facilities for the Eighth Olympic Winter 
Games in the United States in 1960. 

2. Update existing statutes assigning responsibili- 
ties for the central coordination and direction of non- 
military defense programs and vest central authority in 
the President. 

3. Extend authority for theGeneral Services Admin- 
istration and the Post Office Department to enter into 
lease-purchase contracts, 

4, Repeal Section 601 of PL 155, 82nd Congress, 
concerning real estate transactions, as unconstitutional. 

5. *Enact legislation to place Government appropria- 
tions on an accrued expenditures basis. 

6. Approve legislation authorizing an item veto of 
appropriations bills. 

7.*Amend Government Corporation Control Act to 
provide Federal budget and audit control of Government 
corporations authorized to use Federal funds. 


POST OFFICE, FEDERAL WORKERS 


1, *Raise postal rates for letters, publications, and 
advertising mail. 

2. Establish a 5-cent letter rate on all except local 
letters. 

3. *Discontinue Postal Savings System. 

4, Revise statutory pay scales for Federal em- 
ployees so that there will be more adequate compensation 
for those whose present salary is substantially less than 
their responsibilities. 

5. Remove the statutory limitations on the number 
of Federal positions in the highest pay grades. 

6. * Authorize training programs for Government em- 
ployees outside the employing agency. 

7.*Provide for each Federal employing agency to 
bear its share of the cost of accident compensation bene- 
fits. 


TERRITORIES 


1. *Grant statehood to Hawaii. 
2. *Grant statehood to Alaska, subject to area limita- 
tions and defense needs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1,*Permit citizens of the District of Columbia to 
elect local officials. 

2. *Permit D.C. citizens to vote in Federal elections. 

3. *Provide for a delegate in the House of Represen- 
tatives for the District of Columbia. 


Taxes & Economic Policy 


BALANCED BUDGET, DEBT LIMIT -- The Pres- 
ident predicted that there would be a budget surplus of 
$500 million in fiscal 1959 but said it would be necessary 
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to raise the debt limit of $275 billion. He said this limit 
was ‘‘too restrictive in view of the rising defense expen- 
ditures and of the need for more flexibility to permit 
efficient and economical debt management,’’ 

The President said: ‘‘If the Congress follows my 
recommendations, I believe that we shall be able to do 
what is required for our defense efforts and meet the 
basic needs of our domestic programs without an 
increase in tax rates,”’ 


ATOMIC ENERGY -- Mr. Eisenhower said that ex- 
penditures for the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 
1959 would increase to $2.55 billion, or $250 million 
more than estimated in 1958. He saidthe increases were 
aimed at ‘‘achieving a greater nuclear military capa- 
bility’? and trying ‘‘to press ahead in our successful 
development of the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy.” 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT -- The budget message 
limited the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to flood control, navigation, irrigation, water 
supply and power projects started in prior years. The 
President said: ‘‘We should not at this time add to this 
extremely high level of commitments by starting any 
new projects in 1959,”’ 

He did not mention the Fryingpan- Arkansas project as 
he did in the fiscal 1958 budget message and he deferred 
recommendation of the $305 millionSan Luis reclamation 
project. 

Legislative requests made of Congress: 


TAXES 


1, Continue income taxes at existing rates. 

2. Continue for one year existing excise taxes. 

3. Continue for one year existing corporate tax rates. 

4, Enact pending legislation to remove unintended 
tax benefits and hardships. 

5. *Consolidate and simplify wage reporting for in- 
come and social security tax purposes. 

6. *Enact tax revisions to aid small business. 

7. Levy a tax of 3.5 cents agallonon jet fuels. 

8. Increase tax on aviation gasoline from 2 cents to 
3.5 cents per gallon. 

9. Increase both taxes 3/4-cent per year for 4 years 
up to 6.5 cents per gallon. 

10. Place receipts from taxes on aviation gasoline, 
which currently go into the highway trust fund, in the 
general revenues to help finance the operations of the 
airways. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


1. Limit the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to orderly continuation of work started in 
prior years and provide that they may not start any new 
projects in fiscal 1959. 

2. * Authorize sale of revenue bonds by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


OTHER 
1. Revise the current debt limit of $275 billion 


upward temporarily through fiscal year 1959. 
2. Extend the Renegotiation Act. 
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3. Extend the Defense Production Act of 1950 for 
two years to June 30, 1960. 

4. Delete rider attached to Defense Appropriation 
Act in past years which virtually prohibits normal 
competitive bidding by other countries on defense con- 
tracts, 

5.*Make permanent the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

6. Authorize $53 million for the SBA in fiscal 1959, 

7. Extend Export Control Act beyond expiration 
date of June 30, 1958. 

8. Require that all costs of future loans in Federal 
credit programs be paid by the borrowers who benefit 
from the loans, 

9. Enact legislation to authorize other Federal 
lending programs to substitute guaranties or insurance 
of private loans to the maximum feasible extent. 

10, *Authorize Government to permit interest rates 
high enough to attract private lenders. 

11, Transfer the financing of the forest and public 
lands highways program of the Department of Commerce 
to the highway trust fund. 

12. Provide for payment from the highway trust fund 
of the expenses incurred by the Treasury in collecting 
taxes going into the trust fund. 

13, Enact legislation to control advertising on the 
interstate highway system. 

14,*Enact program under which communities with 
basic problems of persistent unemployment can be 
assisted in their solution. 

15, *Increase Patent Office fees, 
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U.S. POCKETBOOK BITE REMAINS STEADY 


The size of Uncle Sam’s bite onthe American pocket- 
book isn’t getting much bigger, despite the increase in 
Federal spending forecast in the President’s budget 
Jan. 13. This is apparent from the chart below, which 
shows the ratio of Federal receipts and expenditures to 
the Nation’s Gross National Product since 1946 -- a 
rough index of the share of the total American output 
that is funnelled through Washington. 


Even if GNP for 1958 should remain at the 1957 
level of $435 billion (as happened during the two previous 
post-war recessions in 1948-49 and 1953-54), estimated 
Federal spending of $72.8 billion for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30 would amount to about 17 percent 
of GNP. 


Ratio Constant 


The ratio of Federal spending to GNP has remained 
at the 16-17 percent level since 1955, and now lies about 
midway between the 13-15 percent level in the period 
1948-51 and the 19-20 percent level in the period 
1952-54. Based on the 1957 GNP of $435 billion, a ratio 


of 20 percent would mean Federal expenditures of $87 
billion, or $13 billion more than the outlays proposed 
by the President for fiscal 1959. 


Although GNP this year may show little if any gain 
over 1957, it is more than likely to rise by a substantial 
amount over the next 24 months. On balance, therefore, 
it appears that the ratio of Federal spending to GNP 
will not be substantially greater than 17 percent in the 
foreseeable future, barring unforeseen events. 


Defense Spending Stable 


Significantly, the proportion of Federal spending 
devoted to national security has remained stable at 10 
percent of GNP in the past two years, since expenditures 
for domestic programs -- including interest on the debt 
-- have increased in proportion. 


The President’s projections for 1959 of $47.1 billion 
for security (including foreign aid) and of $26.8 billion 
for all other programs suggests no immediate change 
in this ratio. 





















































RATIO OF FEDERAL SPENDING TO GNP 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES NATIONAL SECURITY**| DOMESTIC AFFAIRS{ 

FISCAL GNP * 

YEARS | mictions | mitions | is | miLuions | %Oe mictions | Sar mictions | % 
1946 $209,246. $39,772 19 $60,448 29 $46,573 22 $13,875 7 
1947 $232,228 $39,787 17 $39,033 17 $20,923 9 $18,110 8 
1948 $257,325 $41,488 16 $33,068 13 $16,241 6 $16,827 7 
1949 $257,301 $37,696 15 $39,507 15 $18,960 7 $20,547 8 
1950 $285,067 $36,495 13 $39,617 14 $17,683 6 $21,934 8 
1951 $328,232 $47,568 15 $44,058 13 $26,180 8 $17,878 5 
1952 $345,445 $61,391 18 $65,408 19 $46,802 14 $18,606 5 
1953 $363,218 $64,825 18 $74,274 20 $52,579 14 $21,695 6 
1954 $361,167 $64,655 18 $67,772 19 $48,636 14 $19, 136 5 
1955 $391,692 $60,390 15 $64,570 17 $42,807 11 $21,763 6 
1956 $414,686 $68,165 16 $66,540 16 $42,487 10 $24,053 6 
1957 $435,0001} $71,029 16 $69,433 16 $45,246 10 $24,187 6 
1958 $72,400t $72,788t $46,339T $26,449T 
1959 $74,400 $73,934t $47,148 $26,786t 

*Figures are for calendar years tIncludes costs of general government and interest on the 
**Includes expenditures for international affairs and debt 
finance t Estimated 
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CONGRESS CLOSES 34% OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Committees of Congress in 1957 held fewer of their 
sessions behind closed doors than in any year since 1953, 
considered on a percentage basis. Senate closed com- 
mittee sessions dropped from 37 percent in 1956 to 33 
percent in 1957. House committee executive meetings 
dropped only 1 percent -- from 34 percent to 33 percent. 
The number and percent of closed committee meetings 
since 1953: 


Total Number Percent 
Year Meetings Closed Closed 
1953 2,640 892 35% 
1954 3,002 1,243 41 
1955 2,940 1,055 36 
1956 3,120 1,130 36 
1957 $,251 1,103 34 


The largest decrease in closed sessions was recorded 
by the House Education and Labor Committee. It held 
only 16 percent of its 1957 meetings inexecutive session 
compared to 50 percent to 1956. The Senate Finance 
Committee dropped from 52 percent in1956to 27 percent 
in 1957. Ten of 16 major Senate committees held fewer 
closed sessions in 1957 than in 1956. (See next page) 

The House Ways and Means Committee meetings 
showed the greatest increase in closed meetings during 
the first session of the 85th Congress -- up from 63 
percent in 1956 to 88 percent in 1957. Nine major 
standing committees held 50 percent or more of their 
meetings in executive session. These committees and 
their percentage of closed sessions: House Ways and 
Means, 88; Senate Rules and Administration, 69; House 
Foreign Affairs, 67; Joint Atomic Energy, 63; Senate 
Foreign Relations, 61; House Public Works, 58; Senate 
Armed Services, 56; House Administration, 55; House 
Judiciary, 53. 





Ground Rules 


The tabulations in the chart on the next page ex- 
cluded: meetings when Congress was not in regular 
session; meetings outside Washington, D.C.; meetings 
of conference committees to reconcile conflicting 
Senate and House versions of bills; informal meetings 
without official status; meetings of the House Rules 
Committee to consider sending legislation to the 
floor, but Rules Committee meetings for other 
purposes were included; meetings of House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Open meetings followed by closed meeting were 
counted twice -- once in each category. Joint meet- 
ings of two separate committees were counted twice 
-- once for each committee. Morning and afternoon 
sessions of the same committee were counted only 
once if the committee covered the same subject in 
both sessions, The 1957 figures are based on infor- 
mation appearing in the Daily Digests of the Congres- 





sional Record and that obtained from the committees. 








Eleven committees that met more than 10times held 
less than 25 percent of their meetings in closed session: 
Senate Special Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Fields, 3; Senate Select Small 
Business, 10; House Select Small Business and House 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 14 each; House Education 
and Labor, 16; House Veterans’ Affairs, 18; House Armed 
Services, 20; Senate Judiciary, 23; House Agriculture, 
House Government Operations and Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 24 each, 

Each committee decides when it will bar the public 
from its sessions. Section 221 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 states: ‘‘The Joint Committee 
on Printing is authorized and directed to provide for 
printing in the Daily Record (the Daily Digest of the 
Congressional Record)...a list of Congressional com- 
mittee meetings and hearings, and the place of meeting 
and subject matter; and to cause a brief resume of Con- 
gressional activities for the previous day to be incor- 
porated in the Record.’’ 

In practice the provision often is ignored, None of an 
estimated 369 meetings held by the House Appropriations 
Committee during the session was reported in the Daily 
Digest of the Congressional Record. A study of closed 
sessions indicated that at least 144,or 13 percent, of 
the 1,103 executive sessions held by committees of both 
chambers were not reported in the Daily Digest. The 
House Ways and Means Committee headed the list with 
63 undisclosed executive sessions, The breakdown of 
closed sessions that were not reported: 


Senate House 
Agriculture......... L. AGAR cic ices s 1 
Appropriations ...... 2 Armed Services ..... 4 
Armed Services ..... 9: CR so vai > Sas 5 
Banking and Currency.. 4 Foreign Affairs...... 5 
CE 6 6.a.5.0 60 a 1 Government Operations. 8 
District of Columbia... 5 House Administration .. 2 
Foreign Relations ....3 Interior .......css- 1 
a, fe reer ce os ~os swe 14 
CO eee 6 Merchant Marine..... 3 
LO SS ae Oe. eee 2 
Public Works ....... 2 Small Business ...... 1 
Special Lobbying 

Investigation ...... 2 Ways and Means ..... 63 
Joint Atomic Energy.......... 2 


Besides these meetings, an undetermined number of 
executive sessions and 28 open meetings were held but 
not reported by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee.. A House Ways and Means Committee spokesman 
told Congressional Quarterly the Committee held 90 
meetings, but only 16 of the Committee’s 79 closed 
sessions were reported in the Daily Digest. 

With the exception of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, all closed meetings unlisted in the Daily Digest 
that were discovered were verified and included in the 
table on the following page. 
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CLOSED AND OPEN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Committees Bar Public from 34 Percent of Sessions 





1955 (JAN. 5-AUG, 2) 


1956 (JAN, 3-JULY 27) 


1957 (JAN. 3-AUG, 30) 









































PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 
‘ OPEN CLOSED TOTAL | cy osep | OPEN CLOSED TOTAL | cy ogen| OPEN CLOSED TOTAL | &) Oech 
Senate Committees 
Agriculture 43 25 68 | 37% 30 29 59 49% 35 24 59 41% 
Appropriations 145 53 198 | 27 133 46 179 26 137 57 194 29 
Armed Services 52 57 109 | 52 52 61 113 54 44 55 99 56 
Banking and Currency 64 26 9 | 2 % 28 64 44 64 30 94 32 
Commerce 56 30 86 35 122 15 137 11 64 34 98 35 
District of Columbia 29 12 4] 29 23 19 42 45 42 18 60 Kt) 
Finance 28 31 59 53 32 34 66 52 44 16 60 27 
Foreign Relations 37 43 80 | 54 26 45 7 63 4] 64 105 61 
Government Operations 47 25 72 | 35 46 12 58 21 21 8 29 28 
Interior and Insular Affairs 53 22 75 2 61 33 94 35 78 25 103 24 
Judiciary 136 33 169 | 20 137 85 222 38 163 48 211 23 
Labor and Public Welfare 84 27 11 24 37 12 49 24 36 19 55 35 
Post Office and Civil Service 20 16 36 | 44 25 14 39 36 26 12 38 32 
Public Works 42 25 67 | 37 29 24 53 45 53 20 73 27 
Rules and Administration 8 17 25 68 0 16 16 100 10 22 32 69 
Small Business 15 3 18 17 20 ] 21 5 19 2 21 10 
*McClellan Committee -- =~ -- -- -- -- -- -- 64 2 66 3 
tMcClellan Committee -- ao oe a -- -- -- -- 1 9 10 90 
Foreign Aid Special Committee -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 11 | 16 31 
TOTAL 859 445 1,304 34% 822 48] 1,303 37% 953 470 1,423 33% 
House Committees 
Agriculture 85 33 118 28% 72 42 114 37% 103 32 135 24% 
Armed Services 102 57 159 | 36 129 22 151 15 135 34 169 20 
Banking and Currency 34 25 59 | 42 59 24 83 29 41 15 56 27 
Commerce 66 32 98 33 111 36 147 24 109 38 147 26 
District of Columbia 31 11 42 26 23 12 35 34 40 21 61 34 
Education and Labor 56 27 83 33 34 34 68 50 108 21 129 16 
Foreign Affairs 28 a7 85 | 67 4] 52 93 56 34 68 102 67 
Government Opera tions 91 31 122 25 134 45 179 25 100 32 132 24 
House Administration 2 12 14 86 8 19 27 70 9 11 20 55 
Interior and Insular Affairs 133 26 159 16 130 8 138 6 130 21 151 14 
Judiciary 100 79 179 44 106 98 204 48 80 89 169 53 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 63 22 85 26 74 36 110 38 49 24 73 33 
Post Office and Civil Service 36 26 62 42 51 29 80 K?.) 69 23 92 25 
Public Works 49 24 73 33 38 51 89 57 25 34 59 58 
Rules 8 2 10 20 4 0 4 0 16 7 23 Kt) 
Small Business 32 6 38 16 12 2 14 14 25 4 29 14 
Un-American Activities 12 ? ? ? 24 ? ? ? 28 ? ? ? 
Veterans Affairs 25 15 40 38 32 10 42 24 33 7 40 18 
Ways and Means 28 36 64 | 56 31 53 84 63 11 79 90 88 
TOTAL 994 530 1,524 | 35% 1,113 573 1,686 34% 1,145 560 1,705 33% 
Joint Committees 
Atomic Energy 18 59 77 | 77% 36 64 100 64% 34 59 93 63% 
Defense Production 2 5 74H 2 2 4 50 3 ] ca 25 
Economic Report 12 13 25 | 52 17 8 25 32 13 10 23 43 
Others 0 3 3 | 100 0 2 2 | 100 0 3 3 | 100 
TOTAL 32 80 112 | 72% 55 76 131 58% 50 73 123 59% 
Grand Total 1,885 1,055 2,940 | 36% 1,990 1,130 3,120 | 36% |2,148 1,103 3,251 34% 

















* Senate Special Committee to Investigate Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Fields. 


T Senate Special Committee to Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Contributions, 
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DEMOCRATS IN BETTER POSITION FOR NOVEMBER TEST 


Citizens of the United States will vote Nov. 4 in 
elections to choose 32 Senators, 33 Governors and all 
435 Members of the House of Representatives. The chart 
on page 67 gives the calendar for 1958 elections. 


SENATE OUTLOOK 


There now are 50 Democratic Senators and 46 Repub- 
lican Senators. Of the 32 Senate seats at stake in 1958, 
12 are held by Democrats and 20 by Republicans. 

Five of the 12 Democratic seats are virtually certain 
to remain Democratic: Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. The seven other Democratic Senate 
seats to be filled: Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Washington and Wisconsin. Demo- 
crats are favored to retain all but New Mexico and Wis- 
consin if incumbents run. Those two are rated toss-ups. 

Three of the 20 Republican Senate seats are virtually 
certain to remain Republican: Nebraska, North Dakota 
and Vermont. The remaining 17 Republican Senate seats: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. Republicans are favored to retain 
Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio and Utah 
if incumbents run. The other 11 are rated toss-ups. 

Four of the Republican incumbents have announced 
they will not seek reelection and a fifth is a doubtful 
starter. Retiring from the political arena are Sens. 
William E, Jenner (R Ind.), H. Alexander Smith (R N.J.) 
and Edward Martin (R Pa.). Sen. William F, Knowland 
(R Calif.) is seeking the Governorship of his state. The 
doubtful starter is Sen. Frederick G. Payne (R Maine), 
who announced plans to retire after a heart attack, later 
said he would reconsider. 

A state-by-state rundown onthe Senate races follows: 

ARIZONA -- A re-run of the 1952 Senate contest is 
in prospect between Sen. Barry Goldwater (R), 49, 
seeking reelection and Gov, Ernest W. McFarland (D), 63. 
Goldwater blocked McFarland’s bid for a third term in 
the Senate in a ciose contest in 1952. McFarland was 
elected Governor in 1954, reelected in 1956. McFarland 
has not declared formally as yet. 

CALIFORNIA -- Sen. William F. Knowland (R) is 
leaving the Senate in 1958 to run for Governor, Three 
Republicans have entered the race for the nomination to 
succeed him: Gov. Goodwin J, Knight (R), 61, stepped 
aside for Knowland at the urging of national party leaders 
and has the backing of Vice President Richard M, Nixon 
and other prominent California Republicans for the Senate 
nomination; Mayor George Christopher (R) of San 
Francisco, 49, a potent vote-getter in that city making 
his first statewide race; and Warren H, Atherton, 66, a 
Stockton attorney and former national commander of the 
American Legion. Rep. Clair Engle (D) apparently has 
a clear track to the Democratic Senate nomination since 
winning the endorsement of the unofficial but influential 

California Democratic Council Jan. 11. Engle, 46, has 
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represented the big but thinly populated northwest 2nd 
District since 1943. 

CONNECTICUT -- Sen. William A. Purtell (R), 60, 
is expected to run for a second term, but has not yet 
announced. Announced candidates on the Democratic 
side are ex-Sen. William Benton (D 1949-53), 58, of 
Southport, who lost to Purtell in 1952, and ex-Rep. Thomas 
J. Dodd (D 1951-57), 50, of West Hartford, defeated in 
a bid for the Senate in 1956. Mentioned as possibly the 
strongest Democratic nominee, if he should run, is New 
Haven Mayor Richard C, Lee, elected to his third term 
in 1957 with the biggest majority in the city’s history. . 
If Lee does not run, ex-Gov. Chester Bowles, (D 1949- 
51), 56, of Essex, who has been speaking around the 
state, may step up his drive for the nomination, 

DELAWARE -- The situationis muddy in both parties. 
Sen. John J. Williams (R), 53, would be a strong favorite 
for reelection to a third term, but he has given party 
leaders no indication of his plans. Ex-Gov. Elbert N. 
Carvel (D 1949-53), 47, of Laurel is the most frequently 
mentioned Democratic possibility, along with ex-Rep. 
Harris B. McDowell Jr. (D 1955-57), 51, of Middletown. 

FLORIDA -- Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D), 65, is 
expected to seek a third full term. There is a possibility 
ex-Sen, Claude D. Pepper (D 1936-51), 57, may oppose 
him in the primary. Republican opposition, if any, will 
be token. 

INDIANA -- The decision of Sen. William E, Jenner 
(R) not to seek reelection has thrown the situation wide 
open in both parties. Gov. Harold W. Handley (R), a 
political ally of Jenner’s who was elected in 1956 and 
cannot succeed himself, Jan, 15 announced his candidacy 
for the seat. He has been criticized by the ‘‘Eisenhower 
wing’’ of the party, led by Sen. Homer E. Capehart and 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck. But the Handley-Jenner forces 
are expected to control the nominating convention. As 
many as a dozen other names have cropped up as pos- 
sible Republican candidates against Handley. Among 
them are Reps. E. Ross Adair, WilliamG. Bray, Charles 
B. Brownson and Halleck; State Sen. D. Russell Bon- 
trager of Elkhart, ex-Gov. Ralph Gates, Marion County 
Prosecutor John Tinder and Circuit Judge John L. Nim- 
black. 

Mayor R. Vance Hartke of Evansville is the only 
announced candidate for the Democratic nomination, but 
several others are expected to enter the race, Names 
mentioned include: Lafayette Attorney Roger Brannigan; 
Democratic National Chairman Paul M, Butler of South 
Bend; Indianapolis Mayor Philip Bayt; Bartel Zandstra 
of Highland, the unsuccessful candidate for lieutenant- 
governor in 1956; State Sen. Matt Welsh of Vincennes; 
and Claude R, Wickard, former Secretary of Agriculture 
who lost to Capehart in 1956. 

MAINE -- Two big question marks hang over the 
Maine Senate race -- the intentions of Sen. Frederick G, 
Payne (R), 57, and Gov. Edmund S. Muskie (D), 43. In 
November, 1956, Payne, who had a heart attack, said he 
would not seek a second Senate term in 1958. In June, 
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Senators’, Presidential Election Percentages in 32 States 


This chart shows the election percentages of sitting Senators in 32 states where Senate contests will be held in 1958. The name of 
the Senator whose seat is at stake in 1958 is CAPITALIZED. Also given is the percentage of the vote received by President Eisenhower 


in 1952 and 1956. 


1956 
61.4 


— 
GOLDWATER (R) 


CALIFORNIA 
KNOWLAND (R) 
Kuchel (R) 54.0 


CONNECTICUT 
Bush (R) 54.8 
PURTELL (R) 


DELAWARE 
Frear (D) 
WILLIAMS (R) 


FLORIDA 
HOLLAND (D) 
Smathers (D) X 


INDIANA 
Capehart (R) 55.2 
JENNER (R) 


MAINE 
PAYNE (R) 
Smith (R) 


MARYLAND 
BEALL (R) 
Butler (R) 53.0 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KENNEDY (D) 
Saltonstall (R) 


MICHIGAN 
McNamara (D) 
POTTER (R) 


MINNESOTA 
ea eg (D) 
c YE (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Eastland (D) 
STENNIS (D) 


MISSOURI 
Hennings (D) 56.4 
SYMINGTON (D) 


MONTANA 
MANSFIELD (D) 
Murray (D) 


NEBRASKA 
Curtis (R) 
HRUSKA (R) 


NEVADA 
Bible (D) 52.6 
MALONE (R) 
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Headnotes 


X -- No major party opposition, 
-- Ralph Yarborough (D) won 38.8 percent of the vote in a special election April 2, 


* 


58.6 


1957, in which six candidates received substantial support. 
William Proxmire (D) received 56.4 percent of the total vote in a special election 
Aug. 27, 1957. 


Eisenhower % 

1956 1952 1956 1954 
NEW JERSEY wig api 

61.0 Case (R) 48 .7 

51.3 58.3 SMITH (R) 


NEW MEXICO 
X 56.4 Anderson (D) 57.3 
55.4 CHAVEZ (D) 


NEW YORK 
51.3 63,7 55.7 IVES (R) 
52.5 55.7 Javits (R) 53.3 


NORTH DAKOTA 
55,1 LANGER (R) 
54.5 51.8 Young (R) 63.6 


3 4 5 1 2 
9. 


LDS) 


OHIO 
X 55.0 Lausche (D) 52.9 
37.3 BRICKER (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
57.9 Clark (D) 50.1 
52.4 58.1 MARTIN (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 
58.7 70.9 66 .0 Green (D) 59 4 
PASTORE (D) 


TENNESSEE 
525 55.4 GORE (D) 
60.0 Kefauver (D) 70 .0 


TEXAS 
51.3 9.3 54.2 Johnson (D) 85.0 
*YARBOROUGH (D) 


UTAH 
Bennett (R) 54,0 
50.6 55.6 55.4 WATKINS (R) 


VERMONT 
Aiken (R) 66.4 
56 6 53.7 55.3 FLANDERS (R) 


VIRGINIA 
BYRD (D) 
Xx 24.5 39.6 Robertson (D) X 


WASHINGTON 
49.9 JACKSON (D) 
54.0 50 .7 Magnuson (D) 61,1 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Neely (D 
REVERC OMB (R) 53.7 
WISCONSIN 
**PROXMIRE (D) 
65.5 69,2 Wiley (R) 58.6 
WYOMING 


58.0 O'Mahoney (D) S15 
S17 61.4 BARRETT (R) 
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64.7 56.8 
57 .8 55.4 

55.4 
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71.0 
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52.7 
58.3 51.0 
49 2 50.0 
55.3 53.2 
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722 

715 
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54.3 
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61.0 
61.6 
60.1 62.7 
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1957, he said he might reconsider the decision, but he 
has not yet announced his plans. Republicans, however, 
are beginning to count on his candidacy. Muskie, 
elected in 1954 as the first Democratic Governor in 20 
years and reelected in 1956 with an increased margin, 
has kept silent on his plans. He can have the Senate 
nomination or run for Governor again --this time, under 
the revised constitution, for a four-year term, The 
belief is Muskie would run for the Senate if Rep, Frank 
M. Coffin (D) would run for Governor. 

MARYLAND -- Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R), 64, has 
filed for reelection to a second term; he is expected to 
have no serious opposition in the primary. A Democratic 
primary battle is in the works, however. Baltimore 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro Jr. (D), 54, who had been 
seeking the Governorship, Jan. 8 switched to the Senate 
race on a ‘‘unity ticket’’ backed by many state party lead- 
ers. His chief opposition will come from George P. 
Mahoney, 56, also of Baltimore. Mahoney was defeated 
for the Senate in 1952 by Beall and in 1956 by Sen. John 
Marshall Butler (R). Other announced candidates for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination are: James R, Bruce, 
64, former Ambassador to Argentina; Dr. Clarence L, 
Long, 49, economics professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Judge Nellie Marie Marshall of Baltimore 
Orphans Court; and William F, Fadler, Silver Spring 
attorney. 

MASSACHUSETTS --Sen. John F. Kennedy (D) 
will encounter no primary opposition in his announced 
plan to seek reelection to a second term. So far, 
Republicans have not come up with a candidate against 
Kennedy. Ex-Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R), defeated by 
Kennedy in a close race in 1952, reportedly has turned 
down suggestions he run again. Lodge is now U.S, 
Ambassador to the United Nations. Veteran Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers (R), 76, has been mentioned as a possible 
Senate candidate. 

MICHIGAN -- Sen. Charles E,. Potter (R), 41, is 
an unannounced but certain candidate for reelection to a 
second Senate term. No primary opposition is in sight. 
Potter is the only Republican currently holding a state- 
wide office. The Democratic organization headed by 
Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams (D) has reportedly 
settled on Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart (D), 45, of Birming- 
ham to oppose Potter. Hart, like Potter, is a wounded 
World War II veteran. He was elected Lieutenant 
Governor in 1954 and 1956 after losing arace for secre- 
tary of state in 1950. Williams, mentioned as a 1960 
Presidential possibility, is expected to run for reelection. 

MINNESOTA -- Sen. Edward J. Thye (R), 61, twice 
‘ Governor and twice Senator, will seek a third Senate 
term, though this has not yet been formally announced. 
On a long list of Democratic possibilities, three names 
are most prominent: Mrs. Eugenie M, Anderson, 48, of 
Red Wing, former U.S. Ambassador to Denmark; Lt. 
Gov. Karl F, Rolvaag of Rochester; and Rep. Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D), 41, of St. Paul. Railzoad and Warehouse 
Commissioner Hjalmar Peterson (D) is also listed as a 
possible candidate in the primary. 

MISSISSIPPI -- Sen. John C, Stennis (D), 56, is ex- 
pected to seek a thirdterm. Ifhe does, no Democratic or 
Republican opposition is foreseen. 

MISSOURI -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D), 56, has 
announced for reelection to a secand term. So far, there 
is no candidate on the Republican side. Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtis (R), the lone Republican in the House delegation, 
was mentioned as a possibility, but he has decided 
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to run for reelection. Republicans are reportedly urging 
two Washington officials to consider the race: Ex-Rep. 
Dewey Short (R 1935-57), 60, of Galena, named an Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Army after his defeat in 1956; and 
Louis S. Rothschild, 57, of Kansas City, Under Secretary 
of Commerce since 1955. 

MONTANA -- Sen. Mike Mansfield (D), 55, has not 
announced yet, but is expected to seek reelection. The 
Republican situation is fluid. Names mentioned as 
possible GOP nominees include: Ex-Sen. Zales N. Ecton 
(R 1947-53), 60, of Manhattan, who lost to Mansfield 
in the 1952 Senate contest; Republican National Commit- 
teeman Wellington D, Rankin of Helena; Gov. J. Hugo 
Aronson (R), 66, and Darrell Coover, an aide to Aronson. 

NEBRASKA -- Sen. Roman L, Hruska (R), 53, is 
expected to be a candidate for reelection. Hruska was 
elected in 1954 to complete the unexpired term of the 
late Sen. Hugh Butler (R). The Democrats so far are 
without an announced candidate. 

NEVADA -- The situation is fluid in both parties. 
Sen. George W. Malone (R), 67, has announced he will 
run for a third term. Malone may have opposition in 
the primary from Gov. Charles H. Russell (R), 54, of 
Ely, whose term is expiring, or from ex-Rep. Clifton 
Young (R 1953-57), 35, of Reno, who lost the 1956 
Senate race to Sen. Alan Bible (D). Both Russell and 
Young are regarded as stronger supporters of President 
Eisenhower than Malone. Neither has announced his 1958 
plans. - At least eight persons have been mentioned as 
possible Democratic nominees, including Mayor C.D. 
Baker of Las Vegas, who also is state Democratic 
chairman, and Rep. Walter S. Baring (D), 46, of Reno, 
the state’s only Representative, 

NEW JERSEY -- The decision of Sen, H. Alexander 
Smith (R) not to seek reelection has paved the way for 
a primary fight for the Republican nomination. The only 
announced candidates so far are Bernard M., Shanley, 54, 
of Bernardsville, who resigned as appointments secretary 
to the President to make the race; and Robert B. Morris, 
43, of Point Pleasant, chief counsel of the Senate 
Judiciary Internal Security Subcommittee. One or more 
of the following men aiso mayenter the race: Rep. Robert 
W. Kean (R), 64, of Livingston; Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen 
Jr. (R), 41, of Morristown; and State Sen. Walter Jones 
(R) of Bergen County. Also mentioned as a possibility 
is Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell, 57, of West- 
field. The Democratic nominee is expected to be either 
ex-Rep, Harrison A, (Pete) Williams Jr. (D 1954-57), 
38, of Plainfield or Joseph E. McLean, 42, of Princeton, 
state commissioner of conservation and economic devel- 
opment. 

NEW MEXICO -- Sen. Dennis Chavez (D), 69, has 
not announced, but is expected to seek reelection to the 
Senate seat he has held since 1935. He already has 
primary opposition from E.S. (Johnny) Walker, 46, a 
former state land commissioner, and others are reported 
ready to enter the contest. National Republican leaders 
mention Gov. Edwin L. Mechem (R), 45, as possibly 
their strongest candidate, but there is doubt Mechem would 
run against Chavez, 

NEW YORK -- Sen. Irving M. Ives (R), 61, has not 
made any formal announcement but he said last March 
31 he was ‘‘planning right along’’ to seek a third term in 
the Senate. Ives’ silence has kept any other Republican 
from announcing for the nomination, Barring a recur- 
rence of the illness that hospitalized him twice in the 
past year, he is expected to be the GOP candidate, On 
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the Democratic side, no single strong favorite has 
emerged. Names mentioned include: Edward T, Dickin- 
son, 46, of Syracuse, state commerce commissioner; 
Manhattan District Attorney Frank S, Hogan, 55; Manhat- 
tan Attorney Thomas K, Finletter, 64, a former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force; and Thomas E, Murray, 66, of 
New York City, a former Atomic Energy Commissioner 
and currently a consultant to the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

NORTH DAKOTA -- Sen. William Langer (R), 71, 
has returned to his office after missing muchof the 1957 
session because of illness, but he has not announced 
whether he will seek a fourth Senate term. If he 
runs, he may have primary opposition from former 
State Sen. J.B. Bridston of Grand Forks, whounsuccess- 
fully petitioned the Senate to deny Langer his seat in 
1953. The two men are identified with rival factions of 
the state GOP -- Langer with the Non-Partisan League and 
Bridston with the Republican Organizing Committee. 
The only announced candidate for the Democratic nomin- 
ation is State Sen. Raymond G, Vendsel of Carpio, 
defeated for the House in 1954. 

OHIO -- Sen. John W. Bricker (R), 64, has an- 
nounced for reelection to a third term. He faces nominal 
opposition in the primary from Charles A, McCarthy of 
Cincinnati. Ex-Rep. Stephen M. Young (D), 68, of 
Cleveland, defeated as Congressman-at-large in 1950, is 
the only announced Democratic candidate for Senator. 
Other possibilities include: Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D), 46, 


who said last November he would seek reelection to the 


House; Michael V. DiSalle, 50, of Toledo, defeated for 
the Senate by Bricker in 1952 and defeated for Governor 
in 1956; Cleveland Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, 47, an 
avowed candidate for Governor; Columbus Mayor May- 
nard E, Sensenbrenner, 55, also out for Governor; and 
ex-Sen. Thomas A, Burke (D 1953-55), 59, of Cleveland, 
defeated for the Senate in 1954. 

PENNSYLVANIA -- The announced retirement of 
Sen. Edward Martin (R) has opened the Republican 
nomination. Most prominently mentioned are three 
Representatives: James E, Van Zandt (R), 59, of Altoona; 
Hugh Scott (R), 57, of Philadelphia; and Richard M. 
Simpson (R), 57, of Huntingdon. The identity, home 
town and factional connections of the GOP candidate for 
Governor, still to be chosen, will largely determine the 
choice of the Senate nominee. On the Democratic side, 
Gov. George M. Leader (D), 40, who cannot succeed 
himself, apparently has clear sailing for the Senate 
nomination. 

RHODE ISLAND -- Sen. John O. Pastore (D), 50, is 
running for a second full term. The Republicans’ best 
vote-getter, Christopher Del Sesto, who nearly won the 
Governorship in 1956, has taken himself out of consider- 
ation for the Senate race, though he may run for Governor 
again. Most frequently mentioned GOP possibility is 
Bayard Ewing of Providence, who lost to Pastorein 1952. 

TENNESSEE -- Sen. Albert A. Gore (D), 50, is running 
for a second term, but has not yet announced. His most 
serious threat could come from a primary contest with 
Gov. Frank G. Clement (D), 37, who cannot succeed 
himself when his term ends this year. But Clement 
reportedly has decided not to run against Gore. Knox- 
ville Attorney Ray H, Jenkins, 60, special counsel during 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, has. been mentioned as a 
possible Republican nominee. 

TEXAS -- Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D), 54, victor in 
the 1957 special Senate election, has not decided whether 





to run for reelection or to go into the Gubernatorial 
primary against Gov. Price Daniel (D). If he decides 
to seek reelection, Yarborough likely will face aprimary 
contest with one or more of the following men: Rep, 
Martin Dies (D), 57, of Lufkin, whose At-Large District 
has been abolished; ex-Sen. William A, Blakley (D), 59, 
of Dallas, who served briefly in the Senate in 1957 by 
appointment but did not enter the special election; and 
Baylor University President William R. White. 

UTAH --Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R), 71, has not 
announced, but is expected to run for a third Senate 
term. He may have primary opposition from a personal 
rival, ex-Gov. J. Bracken Lee (R 1949-57), defeated in 
the 1956 Republican primary with the help of Watkins, 
On the Democratic side, ex-Gov. Herbert D, Maw (D 
1941-49), 64, of Salt Lake City is a declared candidate, 
Other Democratic possibilities: Ex-State Sen. Alonzo F, 
Hopkin, 57, who defeated Maw in the 1956 Democratic 
primary but lost the Senate race to Sen. Wallace F, 
Bennett (R); Salt Lake County Attorney Frank E, (Ted) 
Moss; Warwick C, Lamoreaux, a Salt Lake City lawyer; 
ex-State Sen. Ira Huggins of Ogden; Democratic National 
Committeeman Cal Rawlins of Salt Lake City; and ex- 
Sen. Abe Murdock (D 1941-47), 64, defeated by Watkins 
in 1946 and until recently a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

VERMONT -- A primary battle has erupted among 
Republicans in traditionally Republican Vermont. Sen. 
Ralph E, Flanders (R), 77, has made no formal statement 
but has indicated strongly he will seek a third full term. 
In the meantime, ex-Gov. Lee E, Emerson (R 1951-55), 59, 
and Rep. Winston L, Prouty (R), 51, both have announced 
for the nomination. State Sen. Frederick Fayette of 
Burlington is mentioned as the Democratic nominee. 

VIRGINIA --Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D), 70, is 
expected to seek reelection to a fifth full term. No 
primary or Republican opposition is in sight. 

WASHINGTON -- Sen. Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson 
(D), 45, is going to run for reelection to a second term. 
As yet, there is no Republican candidate. 

WEST VIRGINIA -- Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R), 
62, elected in 1956 to a short term, is expected to seek 
reelection in 1958. So far he has no primary opposition. 
Rep. Robert C. Byrd (D), 40, of Sophiahas announced for 
the Democratic nomination, Ex-Gov, WilliamC, Marland 
(D 1953-57), 39, who lost the 1956 Senate race to 
Revercomb, is expected to try for the Senate nomination 
again, with the backing of the United Mine Workers (Ind.). 

WISCONSIN -- Sen. William Proxmire (D), 42, 
upset victor in the 1957 special election, is running for 
a full Senate term in 1958. Republicans, badly split in 
1957, hope to agree on a candidate for 1958 and avoid 
another primary fight. Possible GOP candidates include: 
Ex-Rep, Glenn R. Davis (R 1947-57), 43, of Waukesha, 
who ran second in the Republican Senatorial primaries 
of 1956 and 1957; Gov. Vernon W. Thomson (R), 52; 
Judge Robert Hanson of Milwaukee; and Harvey V. Higley 
of Marinette, chief of the Veterans Administration from 
1953 until November, 1957. 

WYOMING Sen. Frank A. Barrett (R), 65, is ex- 
pected to seek reelection to asecondterm. It is possible 
he may have primary opposition from ex-Rep. William 
H, Harrison (R 1951-55), who lost the Senate race in 1954 
to Sen. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D). The Democratic 
candidate is expected to be Gale McGee, 42, professor 
of history and foreign relations at the University of 
Wyoming in Laramie and a former aide to O’Mahoney. 
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Governor, Eisenhower Percentages 


This chart shows the recent voting for Governor in the 33 states 
Columns 1, 2 and 3 give the 


that will elect Governors in 1958. 


WINNING CANDIDATE’s share of the total vote in 1956, 1954 and 1952, 
NOTE: A ‘‘t’’ indicates awinner fromthe party opposing the current 
incumbent’s. Columns 4 and 5 give the percentage of the vote won by 
President Eisenhower in 1956 and 1952, 


HEADNOTES 


ALABAMA 
*Folsom (D) 
ARIZONA 
McFarland (D) 
ARKANSAS 
Faubus (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
Knight (R) 
COLORADO 
McNichols (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
Ribicoff (D) 
GEORGIA 
*Griffin (D) 


Muskie (D) 
MARYLAND 
*McKeldin (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Furcolo (D) 
MICHIGAN 
Williams (D) 
MINNESOTA 
Freeman (D) 
NEBRASKA 
Anderson (R) 
NEVADA 
Russell (R) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dwinell (R) 
NEW MEXICO 
Mechem (R) 
NEW YORK 
Harriman (D) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Davis (R) 
OHIO 
O'Neill (R) 
OKLAHOMA 
*Gary (D) 
OREGON 
Holmes (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Leader (D) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Roberts (D) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Timmerman (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Foss (R) 
TENNESSEE 
*Clement (D) 
TEXAS 
Daniel (D) 
VERMONT 
Johnson (R) 
WISCONSIN 
Thomson (R) 
WYOMING 
Simpson (R) 


t+ Opposite party. 
X No major party opposition. 
* Cannot seek reelection. 


1 
1956 


75 


80.6 


51.3 


51.2 
55.5 


59.2 


52.8 
54.7 
51.4 


54.3 


54,7 


52.1 


58.5 
56.0 


2 
1954 
73.3 
52.5 
62.1 
56.8 
53.6 


49.5 


54,2 
51.4t 
53 .0f 
54,5 
54.5 
51 .8t 
55.6 
52.7 


60.3 


55.1 
57 .Ot 
49.6 
64,2 
54.1T 
58.7 
56 .9T 
53.7 


37.7 


56.7 
87 .2 
89.4 
52.3 
51.5 


50.5 


3 
1952 


60 .2t 
87.4 


51 .9t 
56 .3t 
51.7t 


49 9 
50.0 
55 .3t 


61.4 


63.1 
53.8 


78.7 


55 .9f 
52.6 


98.1 
51.9 


62.4 


< 


| Eisenhower % 
1956 1952 


39.4 
61.0 
45.8 
55.4 
59.5 
63.7 
32.8 
61.2 
59.1 
65.4 
70.9 
60.0 
59.3 
55.6 
53.7 
65.5 
58.0 
66.1 
57.8 


61.2 


61.1 
55.1 
55.3 
56.5 
58.3 
25.2 
58.4 
49.2 


55.3 


61.6 


60.1 


5 


35.0 
58.3 
43.8 
56.4 
60.3 
55.7 
30.3 
65.4 
63.8 
68.8 
66.0 
55.4 
54,2 
55.4 
55.3 
69.2 
61.4 
60.9 
55.4 
55.4 
71.0 
56.8 
54.6 
60.5 


52.7 


49.3 
69.3 
50.0 
53.2 
71.5 
61.0 
62.7 
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GUBERNATORIAL OUTLOOK 


There now are 29 Democratic Governors and 19 
Republicans, Of the 33 Governorships at stake in 1958, 
20 are held by Democrats and 13 by Republicans, Seven 
of the 20 Democratic seats are virtually certainto remain 
Democratic: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 

The 13 contested Democratic Governorships are: 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 

The 13 Republican Governorships at stake are: 
California, Idaho, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Nine of the Governors are barred by state law from 
seeking reelection: James E, Folsom (D Ala.), Marvin 
Griffin (D Ga.), Robert E. Smylie (R Idaho), Theodore R, 
McKeldin (R Md.), Raymond Gary (D Okla.), George M. 
Leader (D Pa.), George Bell Timmerman Jr. (D S.C.), 
Joe J. Foss (R &.D.) and Frank G, Clement (D Tenn.). 

Leader is the only one of the nine expected to be a 
candidate for the Senate. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (R 
Calif.) has filed for the Republican Senatorial nomination. 
Other incumbent Governors discussed as Senate candi- 
dates are: Ernest W. McFarland (D Ariz.), Edmund S, 
Muskie (D Maine), Charles H. Russell (R Nev.); Edwin L. 
Mechem (R N.M.) and Vernon W. Thomson (R Wis.). 


HOUSE OUTLOOK 


There now are 232 Democratic Representatives, 198 
Republicans and 5 vacancies -- 3 Democratic, 2 Repub- 
lican, All 435 seats will be at stake in 1958. 

If history holds true, however, most of the close 
contests and most of the seat switches will be in districts 
where the incumbent received less than 60 percent of the 
vote in 1956. These are the ‘‘marginal’’ districts, as 
distinguished from the ‘‘safe’’ seats won by more than 60 
percent of the vote or without a contest in 1956. 

Congressional Quarterly subdivides the marginal 
districts, in turn, into two categories: Doubtful districts, 
won with less than 55 percent of the vote; and Fighting 
districts, where the 1956 winner received between 55 
percent and 60 percent of the vote. 

Of the 20 districts that changed hands in the 1956 
election, 12 had been rated statistically Doubtful, five 
statistically Fighting and only three statistically Safe by 
this method. The table below shows the party division 
of Safe, Fighting and Doubtful districts for 1958: 





SAFE: Won by more than Democrats Republicans 

60 percent of the vote or 

WINOUE COMLERE «0 cc cccies 151 104 

FIGHTING: Won by 55-60 

percent of the vote......... 31 59 

DOUBTFUL: Won by less 

than 55 percent of the vote ... 52 38* 
TOTAL 234 201 


*One GOP seat changed hands when Vincent J]. Dellay (N.J.) in 1958 sat 
with the Democrats. 


These figures indicate that almost half -- 97 of 201 -- 
of the Republican seats were won with less than 60 percent 
of the vote in 1956, while slightly morethan one-third -- 
83 of 234 -- of the Democratic seats are vulnerable. 
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Doubtful Districts 


A closer look at the 90 Doubtful districts -- those 
most likely to switch in 1958 -- shows these main points: 
@ LOCATION -- Most of the Doubtful districts are 
located in the East and Midwest as shown in this table: 





Doubtful Districts 





Democrats Republicans Total 
South 10 0 10 
East 15 12 27 
Midwest 19 16 35 
West 8 10 18 


@ TYPE -- The Doubtful districts are almost equally 
divided between the rural-small town type and the city- 
suburban type. According toCQ’s criteria (1956 Almanac, 
p. 788), the 90 Doubtful districts may be categorized this 
way: 

Rural and Small Town -- 46, including 32 held by 
Democrats and 14 by Republicans. 

Midurban_ and Urban -- 44, including 20 held by 
Democrats and 24 held by Republicans. 

@ PRESIDENTIAL VOTING -- All but three of the 90 
Doubtful districts were carried by President Eisenhower 
in 1956. His absence from the ballot in 1958 will, in 
general, be a disadvantage to Republican candidates and 
an advantage to Democrats in these districts. 








Other Factors 


@ RETIREMENTS -- Will remove incumbent Represen- 
tatives from the 1958 race in several districts. These 
districts will be watched closely for any possible upsets. 
This chart shows districts where the 1956 winner has 
announced he is not running in 1958: 





District Winner 1956 % Plans 

Calif. 2 Engle (D) Unopposed Seeking Senate 
nomination. 

Calif. 1 Scudder (R) 53.6 Retiring. 

N.J.12 Kean (R) 69.7 Retiring; may seek 
Senate nomination, 

Ohio 5 Clevenger (R) 62.3 Retiring. 

Ohio 12 Vorys (R) 61.8 Retiring. 

Vt. A-L Prouty (R) 67.1 Seeking Senate 
nomination, 

Wash. 4 Holmes (R) 50.4 Retiring. 

W.Va. 6 Byrd (D) 57.4 Seeking Senate 


nomination. 


@ REDISTRICTING -- In three states, redistricting has 
altered the balance of power in some Congressional 
Districts: 

Kentucky -- Redistricted for the 1956 elections; 
Democratic strength reduced in the 2nd, 6th and 7th 
Districts, won by Democrats by 7,200 votes or less in 
1956; Democratic strength increased in the Ist District, 
where the Democrat was unopposed in 1956. 

Texas -- At-Large seat, held by Rep. Martin Dies 
(D), to be abolished; new 22nd District in Houston area a 
possible Republican gain; shrunken 12th District in Fort 
Worth area, held by aDemocrat, due to be a battleground. 

Washington -- At-Large seat, held byRep. Don Mag- 
nuson (D), to be abolished; Magnuson to run in new 7th 
District (Seattle area), which leans Democratic; Repub- 
lican strength in GOP-held 2nd and 6th Districts reduced; 
lst District made safe Republican. 


(For details on redistricting, see 1957 Weekly Report, p. 1190) 


House, Presidential Election Percentages in 180 Marginal Districts 


This chart shows the recent voting history of the 180 Congressional districts 
won by less than 60 percent of the vote in 1956, Columns 1, 2 and 3 give the 
WINNING CANDIDATE'S share of the vote in 1956, 1954 and 1952. A "t" 
indicatesa winner from the party opposing the current incumbent's; a switched 
district, Columns 4 and 5 give the percentage of the vote won by Mr, Eisen- 
hower in 1956 and 1952, 


HEADNOTES 


* Doubtful district won by less than 55 percent of total vote. 

+ Switched district, 

X No major party opposition, 

(a) Vincent J. Dellay, elected as a Republican in 1956, switched to the Democrats in 
1958, 

(b) Antonio M, Fernandez (D), elected in 1956, died Nov. 7, 1956. 

(c) James G, Donovan (D), elected in 1954 after receiving both Democratic and Repub- 
lican nominations, was defeated in 1956 when he ran as a Republican, 

(d) Low election percentage due to three-way contest in 1954. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1956 1954 1952 Eisenhower % 
19561952 


ARIZONA 
* 1 Rhodes R 54.9 53.1 54.0 63.0 60.6 
CALIFORNIA 
*11 McFall D 53,1 52 .6t Xt $2.3 55.5 
*29 Saund D AS SOT Xt 61.4 64,7 
* 7 Allen R 52.8 53.0 Xx 54.4 52.7 


1 2 3 4 5 


Eisenhower % 
1956 1952 


California (Cont.) 


* 6 Baldwin R 53.7 50.9 50.6t 49 .0 47 .3 
* 1 Scudder R 53.6 59,1 x 60.1 63.9 
13 Teague R 59.6 52.5 51.0 58.1 61,0 
Los Angeles County 
22 Holt R 59.8 58.2 60.4 3.2 £2 
18 Hosmer R 3.3 6D 85 58.4 58.8 
15 McDonough R 57.9 5 Xx 54.7 W 2 
COLORADO 
1 Rogers D 57.8 55.6 50.8 56.4 56.5 
* 3 Chenoweth R 22 Be Gz 57.8 59.0 
* 2HilIR 53.4 55.3 63,1 63.8 65.6 
CONNECTICUT 
* 1 MayR 53.5 57.0t 54.0 58.1 50.6 
2 Seely-Brown R Pi D7 S65 62.2 56 .0 
DELAWARE 
*AL Haskell R 19 BM SIF 55.3 51.8 
FLORIDA 
* 5 Herlong D 51.4 » 4 Xx 65.4 63.0 
* 6 Rogers D 54.7 Xx 60.8 69.7 65.5 
1 Cramer R 56.4 O.7 50.7t 63.0 61.9 
GEORGIA 
5 Davis D 59.2 64.4 Xx 33  @S5 
IDAHO 
1 Pfost D 55.1 54.9 50.3 56.7 60.9 
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2 3 4 5 1 2 3 a 5 
1954 1952 Eisenhower %] 1956 1954 1952 Eisenhower % 
1956 1952 et) Cre 195619 
f ILLINOIS Minnesota (Cont .) 
*25 Gray D 53.8 52.6 56 .2t 55.9 55.6 * 3 Wier D 52.0 54.4 $2.2 52.6 50.7 
*21 Mack D 53.5 54.8 52.4 57.9 55.3 7 Andersen R 55.9 52.6 62.6 53.6 60.9 
E 19 Chiperfield R 55.8 56.5 60.8 59.9 61.2 5 Judd R 55.0 55.8 59 .2 57 .7 56.5 
% 18 Michel R 58.8 57.4 $3.2 63.5 60.5 MISSOURI 
20 Simpson R 59 .6 62.9 61.8 60 .7 60.9 5 Bolling D 57 .2 58.9 56.0 46.1 46.6 
3 *23 Vursell R 52.6 52.9 58.1 59.5 59.1 * 7 Brown D 50.3 53 .6t 61 .7t 61.1 64.9 
Chicago-Cook County * 8 Carnahan D 54.3 57.2 52.8 50.5 50.6 
; *12 Boyle D 53,2 54.1 55.7t 52.8 55.2 * 4 Christopher D 51.8 52.0 53 .3t 51.8 54.9 
q 8 Gordon D 59.5 68.4 59.0 48.5 41.9 * 6 Hull D 52.0 53.6 52 .4t 235 55.8 
’ 2 O'Hara D 55.3 61.6 51.4 49.9 49.1 *11 Moulder D 50.8 55.3 50.4 53.5 55.2 
f * 9 Yates D 54.0 60.3 52.4 54.9 51.3 * 2 Curtis R 51.8 54.7 56.9 56 .0 56 .3 
* * 3 Byrne R 51.5 53.8t 54.5 61.2 55.0 MONTANA 
a 11 Sheehan R 55.5 50.9 59.4 65.4 58.0 * 2 Anderson D 50.9 50 .6t 62 .0t 56.5 61.0 
; INDIANA NEBRASKA 
‘ * 8 Denton D 50.1 52.1 52 .6t 56.5 55.3 * 2 Cunningham R 53.4 52.9 56.1 60.4 58 .3 
: * 1 Madden D 52.6 61.4 56.4 52.2 44.7 * 3 Harrison R 50.1 65.2 7i9 67 .7 73.3 
f 5 Beamer R 56.4 53.1 56.9 60.2 57.5 NEVADA 
: 7 Bray R 57.2 55.4 56.1 58.9 56.6 * AL Baring D 54.2 54 .5t 50 .5t 58.0 61.4 
11 Brownson R 59 .4 54.9 59.3 62.1 60 .5 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
6 Harden R 55.0 52.5 55.7 59 .0 58.5 1 Merrow R 57.3 50.2 60.2 64.5 58.7 
10 Harvey R 56 .3 3.9 Ww? 59 .8 60.4 NEW JERSEY 
* 3 Nimtz R 53.1 50.4 54.5 58.4 5339 *11 Addonizio D 51.7 56.3 52.2 60.0 52.2 
* 9 Wilson R 53.4 51.7 56.4 59 .2 58.5 10 Rodino D 56.1 63.4 56.9 63.1 53.3 
IOWA *13 Sieminski D 45.0 60.8 55.1 59 .8 43.4 
* 6 Coad D 50.1 60.3¢ 68.77 56 3 65.3 * 4 Thompson D 54.5 58.4 54.7 55.0 49 .0 
* 5 Cunningham R 52.1 55.6 58.8 56.3 58.7 *14 Dellay D (a) 52.3 62.4t 51 .5t 66 .6 50.5 
3 Gross R 58.6 62,1 65.8 60.5 66.4 * 6 Dwyer R 50.6 56 .1f 63.9 68 .4 60.5 
7 Jensen R 55.4 60.4 67 3 60 .4 67 .4 t Wolverton R 58.3 54.3 55 .0 55.4 48.9 
* 4 LeCompte R 37. 55.6 61.9 55.8 59.7 NEW MEXICO 
1 Schwengel R 58.0 57.0 62.8 60.3 63.5 * AL Dempsey D 53.1 59.3 52.0 58.1 55.4 
* 2 Talle R 51.4 55.4 62,2 61.2 63.1 * AL Fernandez D (b) 53 .3 58.7 52.3 58.1 55.4 
KANSAS NEW YORK 
* 5 Breeding D 50.5 64.9t 70.9t 67 9 71.5 3) O'Brien D 55.8 61.2 53.7 59.1 54.5 
* 1 Avery R 53.1 54,3 Si St 69 .4 71.3 27 Gwinn R 58.1 57 .2 58.5 73.5 67 .3 
3 George R 55.0 55.4 WS 62.5 64.5 42 Pillion R 58.7 57 .6 55.2 64.8 56 .8 
* 4 Rees R 53.8 56 ,2 59 .4 65.2 71.5 34 Williams R 57.5 59.3 58.8 71.5 63 ,7 
* 2 Scrivner R 54.9 54.7 57.3 60.9 61.3 New York City 
* 6 Smith R Si. 53.3 62.5 69 9 76 .4 *24 Buckley D 54.7 57.6 46.5 40.1 % 5 
KENTUCKY * 7 Delaney D 50 .0 59.0 51.0 66 .0 55.3 
4 Chelf D 56.3 Xx 39 52.3 47 .7 6 Holtzman D 56.9 54.5 49 .2 51.2 Si! 
* 2 Natcher D 51.3 Xx 54.4 55.2 47 4 18 Santangelo D 58 .0 X (c) X (c) 51.1 43.0 
* 7 Perkins D 52.4 60.4 58.2 52.6 42.9 5 Bosch R 58 .6 $1.7 53.5 68.9 61,3 
5 Spence D 55.9 61.0 55.4 56.3 50 .2 *17 Coudert R 50.9 50 .2 57 .0 58.6 57 .6 
* 6 Wotts D 52.7 60.9 56.3 51.1 45.4 12 Dorn R 57 .6 51.3 - Pi 62.9 54.8 
3 Robsion R 57 .4 50.2 54.0 54.6 25 Fino R 59 .4 50.4 50.1 62.5 57.5 
MAINE 4 Latham R 55.8 54,2 62.6 61.3 63,0 
* 2 Coffin D 53.4 54.0t 66.31 68.7 64.7 NORTH CAROLINA 
* 1 Hale R 50.0 52.1 61.6 68.8 64.7 * 9 Alexander D 53.9 52.2 51.5 61.7 58.1 
MARYLAND 8 Kitchin D 59.5 59.1 59.9 51.8 48.9 
* 4 Fallon D 53.8 S7 2 54.7 63.2 53.7 5 Scott D 59.7 66.2 x 55.2 44,1 
7 Friedel D 59 .0 54,5 51.4 55.0 51.3 *12 Shuford D 54.5 61.5 5% .9 54.9 51.5 
5 Lankford D 56.8 53.7 50 .4t 56.1 57.1 OHIO 
2 Devereux R 58.1 56.1 61.4 68.4 63.2 ? Ashley D (d) 55.3 36.4 40 .9t 53.2 a. 
* 6 Hyde R 54.3 51.4 57.8 60.9 61,1 18 Hays D 59 .6 57 3 55.8 57 .4 49 .0 
1 Miller R 6.7 55.5 61.1 62.0 57 .2 * 6 Polk D 54.5 52.2 50.1 60.7 56.9 
: MASSACHUSETTS 14 Ayres R 58.9 54.6 58.5 54.2 50.5 
i 4 Donohue D 59 .4 7.1 54.4 63.8 57.1 16 Bow R 55 .2 58.3 54.4 64.0 58.3 
: * 8 Macdonald D 54.8 53.2 50 .9t 62.4 58.3 11 Dennison R 58 .4 65.3 58.8 61.7 57.8 
| *10 Curtis R 53.0 50.7 54.3 S72 56 .2 3 Schenck R 59 .0 52.6 5.4 59 .7 53.6 
q 13 Wigglesworth R 55.6 58.0 60.6 64.7 61.8 OKLAHOMA 
| MICHIGAN 1 Belcher R 57 .2 58.8 58.6 65.8 56.2 
! 12 Bennett R 56.3 $5.9 58.2 55.6 53.8 OREGON 
: 18 Broomfield R 56.7 53.9 56.2 60.5 61.0 * 4 Porter D 51.3 55 .9t 66 .3t 55.0 63.9 
} * 6 Chamberlain R 50.8 Si.t. 2h 60.0 WS * 2 Ullman D 50.7 52 .6t 58 .5t 54.3 62,1 
9 Griffin R 56 .0 55.7 59.5 62.3 62.8 * 1 Norblad R 54.7 63.0 68.0 58.9 63.9 
‘ 11 Knox R 56.1 54.9 59.3 63.5 63.3 PENNSYLVANIA 
i * 7 McIntosh R 53.7 52.8 60.3 59.5 64.3 *25 Clark D 51.3 53.5 50 .4t 56.1 51.6 
j Detroit-Wayne County 28 Eberharter D 57.8 65.1 58.7 45.1 42.2 
*17 Griffiths D 53.3 52.2 52 .9t 56.1 57.6 *11 Flood D 53.1 50.9 50 .2t 58.7 54.8 
14 Rabaut D 56.8 58.2 53.0 50.1 51.0 30 Holland D 59.8 69.0 63.6 46 3 38 .3 
MINNESOTA 21 Kelley D 56 .8 61,1 52.9 47.8 42.2 
7. * 9 Knutson D 52.7 5 60 .5T 50.1 57.0 *14 Rhodes D 51.3 62.0 49.7 57.5 52.4 
(( 6 Marshall D 56.2 él, 52.6 wv 61.5 15 Welter D 55.6 61.6 54.8 57.6 52.0 
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1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
1956 1954 1952 Eisenhower % 1956 1954 1952 Eisenhower % 
1956 1952 1956 = -:1952 
Pennsylvania (Cont.) Virginia (Cont .) 
17 Bush R 58.6 56.5 61.1 67 .4 65.8 * 9 Jennings D 54,1 3.5 51.7t 54,1 53.0 
10 Carrigg R 55.8 50.5 53.6 58.8 55.3 * 1 Robeson D 50.8 x Xx 58.6 52.2 
8 Curtin R 55.9 $1.2 59 .3 62.0 59.7 10 Broyhill R 56.2 53.7 50.2 56 3 60.3 
12 Fenton R 56.5 56.5 60.7 62.2 60.2 WASHINGTON 
24 Kearns R 57 .8 52.0 7 61.9 58.0 AL Magnuson D 58.5 57 .6 50.5 54.3 54.3 
22 Saylor R 56.9 51.9 52.4 56.4 48.9 * 4 Holmes R 50 .4 61.0 67.5 57.8 61.4 
1S Simpson R 59 9 55.9 63.5 65.2 64.8 * 5 Horan R 53.8 58.6 56.0 54.7 56 .2 
*19 Stauffer R 53.8 51 .0f 52.3 60.5 58.3 3 Mack R 56.5 64.9 $3.3 « 52.0 53.4 
Philadelphia 1 Pelly R 58.1 52.6 51.4 53.8 52.3 
3 Byrne D 59.9 55.4 58 .4 41.9 42.7 * 6 Tollefson R 54.0 55.2 59.8 52.3 50.3 
* 5 Green D 53.3 55.0 54.2 48.4 46 6 2 Westland R 56 .0 52.4 54.2 54.7 54.5 
* 6 Scott R 51.5 50.6 S.7 50.2 SF WEST VIRGINIA 
RHODE ISLAND * 3 Bailey D 51.7 58.9 53.4 53.8 48.5 
* 2 Fogarty D 52.2 60.4 53.4 58 .7 51.8 6 Byrd D 57 .4 62.7 55.6 50.6 44.5 
1 Forand D 55.8 59.2 54.9 57 .7 49.9 * 2 Staggers D 52.4 55.0 $1.5 A 52.0 
SOUTH DAKOTA * 1 Moore R 50.3 S.7t WSs 54.7 48 .2 
* 1 McGovern D 52.4 58 Ot 68 .5t S7 S$ 69 .0 * 4 Neal R 52.8 50.2¢ 53.3 59 .6 55.6 
2 Berry R 55.9 62.7 69 .0 61.4 70 .3 WISCONSIN 
TENNESSEE * 9 Johnson D 51.4 55.4 62 .5t 59.3 64.4 
* 3 Frazier D 53.7 59.2 70 .0 55.8 54.3 5 Reuss D 57 .7 $2.2 51 .6t 55 .3 54.8 
TEXAS 1 Smith R ST 1 54.4 59.4 63.1 59 .6 
5 Alger R 55.6 529 Xt 65.7 63.0 2 Tewes R 55.3 54.0 62.9 62.0 60 .7 
UTAH WYOMING 
2 Dawson R 57.6 $7 2 $2.5 64.6 58.2 AL Thomson R 58.2 56.2 60.1 60.1 62.7 
VIRGINIA 
3 Gary D 59.1 58.0 7S 70.1 61.0 
YEARS IN WHICH SITTING SENATORS’ TERMS END 
& to} ® Oo & 
FS se ESS ee es se 
~~ ™ ~~ & = = & ~ a A 
ALABAMA IOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill EEE Hickenlooper (|) Curtis Green 0) 
Sparkman Oz: Martin ) Hruska ) = Pastore 0) = 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden a Carlson Te Bible RIE Johnston ee RRR 
Goldwater (Rk) Schoeppe! (?) Malone }) = Thurmond cannons 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright = Cooper ) zz Bridges ) zz Case (R) A 
McClellan (0) Morton (R) as Cotton  +j EAE Mundt — 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland yz Ellender Case _ Gore 0 =z 
Kuchel }) Long «SESE Smith ) Kefauver RAEI 
COLORADO MAINE NEW MEXICO TEXAS 
Carroll | Payne =z Anderson 0 — zz Yarborough (D) =! 
Allott ) — zz: Smith Q)—z Chavez 0 =z Johnson 0 =z: 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NEW YORK UTAH 
Bush EE Beall Y=! Ives QQ Bennett Re 
Purtell ) = Butler Te Javits A Watkins ) 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA VERMONT 
Frear Oz Kennedy 0) =z Ervin en ameamemanemrseeaar sas, Aiken meneame 9 
Williams }) = Saltonstall (?}) Scott Flanders )Y— 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 
Holland 0 =z McNamara (0) Langer = Byrd (0) =z 
Smathers A Potter ) = Young SEERA Robertson 0) — 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OHIO WASHINGTON 
Russell 0) Humphrey (0) —_— Lausche a Jackson 0) = 
Talmadge | rare ameres| Thye = Bricker }) = Magnuson 0) 
IDAHO MISSISSIPPI OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church sees Eastland 0) — Kerr (0) Neely 0) 
Dworshak }) Stennis (0) = Monroney «AES Revercomb (R) 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI OREGON WISCONSIN 
Douglas Hennings TTT Morse (D) es Proxmire (0) = 
Dirksen EE Symington (D) Neuberger (D) Wiley ema 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING 
Capehart  __ Mansfield (D) sammy Clark «Tees O'Mahoney (02) 
Jenner yz Murray OO =_ a: Martin °) Barrett ) = 
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1958 CQ ELECTION GUIDE 


(issued by Congressional Quarterly Inc., Jan. 13, 1958) 


General Election in All States Nov. 4, 1958 





U, S, CONGRESS 


Senators Whose 


House, by Party 
R 


State Terms Expire R D 
ALABAMA None 0 9 
ARIZONA Goldwater (R) 1 1 

ARKANSAS None 0 6 
CALIFORNIA Knowland (R) 17 13 
COLORADO None ; 2 2 
CONNECTICUT Purtell (R) 6 0 
DELAWARE Williams (R) 1 0 
FLORIDA Holland (D) 1 7 
GEORGIA None 0 10 

IDAHO None 1 1 

ILLINOIS None 14 11 

INDIANA Jenner (R) 9 2 
IOWA None 7 1 

KANSAS None 5 1 

KENTUCKY None 2 6 
LOUISIANA None 0 8 
MAINE Payne (R) 2 1 

MARYLAND Beall (R) 3 4 
MASS ACHUSETTS Kennedy (D) 7 7 
MICHIGAN Potter (R) 12 6 
MINNESOTA Thye (R) 4 5 
MISSISSIPPI Stennis (D) 0 6 
MISSOURI Symington (D) ] 10 
MONTANA Man-field (D) 0 2 
NEBRASKA Hruska (R) 4 0 
NEVADA Malone (R) 0 1 

NEW HAMPSHIRE None 2 0 
NEW JERSEY Smith (R) 10 4 
NEW MEXICO Chavez (D) 0 2 
NEW YORK Ives (R) 26 17 
NORTH CAROLINA None 1 11 

NORTH DAKOTA Langer (R) 2 0 
OHIO Bricker (R) 17 6 
OKLAHOMA None 1 5 
OREGON None 1 3 
PENNSYLVANIA Martin (R) 17 13 
RHODE ISLAND Pastore (D) 0 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA None 0 6 
SOUTH DAKOTA None 1 1 

TENNESSEE Gore (D) 2 7 
TEXAS Yarborough (D) 1 21 

UTAH Watkins (R) 2 0 
VERMONT Flanders (R) 1 0 
VIRGINIA Byrd (D) 2 8 
WASHINGTON Jackson (D) 6 1 

WEST VIRGINIA Revercomb (R) 2 4 
WISCONSIN Proxmire (D) 7 3 
WYOMING Barrett (R) 1 0 


Governors Filing Deadline Congressional 
Whose for Candidates Primary 
Terms Expire for Congress Date 
Folsom (D) March 1 May 6 
McFarland (D) duly 21 Sept. 9 
Faubus (D) April 30 July 29 
Knight (R) March 28 June 3 
Mc Nichols (D) July 28 Sept. 9 
Ribicoff (D) a a 
None Nomination by Convention 
None July 8 Sept. 9 
Griffin (D) July 17 Sept. 10 
Smylie (R) June 28 Aug. 12 
None Jan, 20 April 8 
None March 27 May 6 b 
Loveless (D) March 29 June 2 
Docking (D) June 20 Aug. 5 
None April 2 May 27 
None May 23 July 29 
Muskie (D) April 21 June 16 
Mc Keldin (R) March 10 May 20 
Furcolo (D) July 29 Sept. 16 
Williams (D) June 17 Aug. 5 
Freeman (D) July 26 Sept. 9 
None June 26 Aug. 26 
None April 29 Aug. 5 
None April 23 June 3 
Anderson (R) April 3 May 13 
Russeli (R) July 14 Sept. 2 
Dwinell (R) July 24 Sept. 9 
None March 6 April 15 
Mecinem (R) March 4 May 13 
Harriman (D) Aug. 12 Sept. 16° 
None March 21 May 31 
Davis (R) May 24 June 24 
O'Neill (R) Feb, 5 May 6 
Gary (D) May 2 July 1 
Holmes (D) Maren 7 May 16 
Leader (D) March 17 May 20 
Roberts (D) July 31 D-Sept. 15 
R-Sept, 24 
Timmerman (D) d June 10 
Foss (R) May 4 June 3 
Clement (D) June 23 Aug. 7 
Daniel (D) May 5 July 26 
None e Sept. 9 
Johnson (R) July 30 Sept. 9 
None April 16 July 15 
None July 20 Sept. 9 
None May 3 Aug. 5 
Thomson (R) July 8 Sept. 9 
Simpson (R) July 10 Aug. 19 


1958 Elections - 9 


(a) Under existing Connecticut law, nominations, for Senator, Governor and 
Representative are made, in the first instance, by party conventions. 
Any unsuccessful candidate for a nomination who receives at least 
20 percent of the convention vote may, at bis option, require the nomi- 
nation to be settled at a primary election. Republican convention for 
statewide offices will be beld June 16, 17, for Representatives June 21; 
Democratic convention dates not yet set; the Democratic challenge 
primary, if beld, will be on Sept. 3; the Republican challenge primary 
on Sept. 5. The system or dates may be changed by the legislature at 

its current session. 





(b) Candidates for Representative in Indiana are nominated in the primary; 
candidates for Senator are nominated by party convention, 

(c) New York primary date is subject to change by the legislature at its 
current session, Candidates for Representative are nominated in the 
primary; candidates for Senator and Governor are nominated by party 
convention. 

(d) South Carolina filing deadline not determined; it follows the state con- 
vention by two weeks. 

(e) Utah candidates must file 20 days before party conventions, which 

name candidates for primary. 
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Run-off 
Primary 
Date 


June 3 


Aug. 12 


Sept, 30 
Oct, 1 


Sept. 2 


June 28 


July 22 


June 24 


Aug. 23 


Aug. 19 
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Political Notes 








ROBISON ELECTED 


Howard W. Robison, 42, an Owego, N.Y., attorney, 
Jan. 14 won the special election to the House from New 
York’s 37th District. He succeeds Rep. Sterling Cole 
(R), who resigned to become director of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Robison defeated Democrat 
Francis P, Hogan, 40, of Hornell by acomplete, unofficial 
tally of 45,937 to 30,978. Robison received 59.7 percent 
of the vote, a drop of exactly 12 percent from Cole’s 
vote of 1956 and 1954, 


ACHESON VS. KENNAN 


Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson Jan. 11 
said ‘‘categorically’’ that George F. Kennan did not 
speak for the Democratic party when he advocated with- 
drawal of American, British and Russian troops from 
Europe. Acheson said Kennan, who headed the State 
Department policy planning staff in the Truman Admin- 
istration, had unsuccessfully advocated the same views at 
that time, ‘‘They are today contrary to the expressed 
opinion of Democratic leaders in the Congress and out- 
side of it.’’ Acheson said Kennan ‘‘has never, iin my 
judgment, grasped the realities of power relationships, 
but takes a rather mystical attitude toward them, To 
Mr. Kennan there is no Soviet military threat in Europe 
.... Mr. Kennan’s opinion is not shared by any responsi- 
ble leader in the Democratic party.’”’ 





| Political Briefs 
MITCHELL SEATED 


Circuit Judge Erwin Mitchell (D) of Georgia’s 7th 
District Jan. 13 was sworn in as a Member of the House, 
succeeding the late Rep. Henderson L, Lanham (D), who 
died Nov. 10. (Weekly Report, p. 39) 


DELLAY BECOMES DEMOCRAT 


Rep. Vincent J. Dellay of New Jersey Jan, 14 offi- 
cially switched from the Republican to the Democratic 
column in the House. Dellay, elected on the GOP ticket 
in 1956, broke from the party to campaign for New 
Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) in the 1957 election, 
(1957 Weekly Report, p. 1223) 


NEW GOP AIDE 


William C, Strand, 46, former Washington corres- 
pondent for the Chicago Tribune and more recently 
director of information for the Interior Department, Jan. 
12 was named director of public relations for the 
Republican National Committee. Strand replaced L. 
Richard Guylay, who left the National Committee in 1957. 
The new director worked on an Alaskan newspaper for 
three years. 





| State Roundup 


INDIANA -- Gov. Harold W. Handley (R) Jan. 15 
announced he would seek the Republican nomination for 
the Senate in 1958, hoping to succeed his political ally, 
retiring Sen. William E, Jenner (R). Handley said he 
would remain as Governor until 1961 unless he wins the 
Senate election. There was mixed reaction to Handley’s 
announcement. Jenner and Rep. Ralph Harvey (R) en- 
dorsed. Handley’s bid. Reps. E. Ross Adair (R) and 
William G, Bray (R), mentioned as possible Senate candi- 
dates, said Handley’s move did not necessarily foreclose 
their making the race, 


MARYLAND -- Democratic hopes for agreement on 
a ‘‘unity ticket’’ with Baltimore Mayor Thomas D’ Ales- 
andro as the candidate for the Senate were set back Jan. 
11. None of the other five candidates for the Senate 
nomination withdrew from the race and ex-Sen, Millard 
E. Tydings (D) endorsed the candidacy of James Bruce, 
former Ambassador to Argentina. Bruce had previously 
won the backing of ex-Gov. William Preston Lane (D). 


NEW JERSEY -- Robert Morris, 43, of Point Pleas- 
ant, chief counsel of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, Jan, 11 announced he would seek the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Senate. 


NEW YORK -- Republican state leaders Jan. 12 said 
polls showed Nelson A, Rockefeller as the party’s most 
popular potential candidate for Governor. Rockefeller 
led former Republican National Chairman Leonard W, 
Hall and former Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. 
in three samplings of voter opinion. The poll reportedly 
showed Gov. Averell Harriman (D) defeating any of the 
three men. 


OHIO -- Gov. C. William O’Neill (R), 41, Jan. 15 
announced he would run for reelection in 1958. Ex-Sen. 
George H. Bender (R), who had previously announced for 
the Governorship, Jan. 15 said he was withdrawing from 
the race ‘‘in the impelling interest of party harmony.” 
Bender’s withdrawal had been requested by GOP State 
Chairman Ray Bliss. The Ohio Governor’stermis being 
changed from two years to four years, beginningin 1958. 
(Weekly Report, p. 39) 


PENNSYLVANIA -- Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, retir- 
ing chief of Army research, Jan, 11 rejected a suggestion 
that he seek the Republican nomination for the Senate. 
Gavin said: ‘‘I do not have the political background or 
ability’’ for the job. 


VIRGINIA -- Gov. J. Lindsay Almond Jr. (D) Jan. 
11 said in his inaugural address that school integration 
anywhere in Virginia ‘‘means destruction everywhere. 
I am convinced that there is not one political subdivision 
in Virginia where racially mixed schools can be conducted 
without serious and irretrievable loss and damage,’’ 
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Around The Capitol 









DEBT CEILING INCREASE 


The Eisenhower Administration Jan. 14 asked Con- 
gress for a temporary $5 billion increase in the national 
debt limit, from $275 billion to $280 billion. In letters 
to Chairmen of the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees, Treasury Secretary Robert B, Ander- 
son said the temporary increase should remain in effect 
until June 30, 1959. Identical bills (HR 9955-56) to carry 
out the proposal were introduced Jan. 14 by Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Wilbur D, Mills (D Ark.) and 
Daniel A, Reed (R N.Y.), the Committee’s ranking minority 
Member. In a joint statement they voiced ‘‘regret’’ 
that even a temporary increase was necessary and added 
that introduction of the bills did not signal ‘‘any laxity 
in the control of Government expenditures’’ by the Com- 
mittee, , 

Anderson previously had said he would request an 
increase both large enough to enable the Treasury to 
“get by’? and to give it some ‘“‘flexibility’’ in debt 
management as well. House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. (R Mass.), following a Jan. 14 GOP policy 
meeting, said some House Republicans thought a $3 
billion increase ‘‘was enough.’’ 


FEDERAL-MILITARY PAY RAISE 


The White House Jan. 14 announced general plans 
for a $1.043 billion annual pay increase for Federal 
postal and civil service workers and a $518 million 
program of pay increases for military personnel. The 
latter was based on the recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee’s report on military pay. (1957 Almanac, 
p. 636) 

About 1 million postal and other civil workers and 
1.8 million military personnel would be eligible for raises 
under the proposals on which the President will send 
later messages to Congress. The military pay bill 
(HR 9979) was introduced Jan, 14 by House Armed 
Services Committee Chairman Carl Vinson (D Ga.). 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told a Jan. 10 
news conference that Russian consent to reunification of 
Germany might be the ‘‘most realistic and encouraging”’ 
token of good faith the Soviet Union could offer to show 
the sincerity of its intentions. He said Soviet Premier 
Nikolai A, Bulganin’s Jan. 9 letter to President Eisen- 
hower, proposing an early summit conference, was an 


_ abuse of the channels of direct communication between 


government heads, and that the letter was merely a 
‘‘massive repetition’’ of prior proposals intended to over- 
shadow the State of the Union message. (For the Pres- 
ident’s reply to Bulganin, see p. 73) 

Dulles also said: U.S, disarmament proposals would 
remain basically unchanged if disarmament negotiations 
were resumed; his upcoming attendance at a Baghdad Pact 
meeting was merely to emphasize America’s interest in 
the Pact, not its intention to join it; the U.S, favored 
giving support to India’s second five-year plan, but loans 
probably would not be as great as India would like. 
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REPS. KEENEY, ANDRESEN DIE 


Two Republican Congressmen, Reps. Russell W. 
Keeney (Ill.) and August H. Andresen (Minn.), died during 
the first week of the second session. Their deaths 
brought the House lineup to 232 Democrats, 198 Repub- 
licans and five vacancies. 

Keeney, 60,died Jan. 11 at the Bethesda, Md., Naval 
Hospital where he was admitted Dec, 28 for treatment of 
a chronic bladder ailment. Keeney was elected from III- 
inois’ 14th District in 1956, following the death of Rep. 
Chauncey W, Reed (R). He was amember of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Andresen, 67, died of a heart attack Jan, 14 at the 
Naval Hospital, which he entered Dec. 1 for treatment of 
an intestinal disorder. Andresen had served inCongress 
for 16 terms and was ranking Republican onthe Agricul- 
ture Committee. He first was elected in 1924 to the 69th 
Congress and served his 3rd District through the 72nd; 
was reelected to the 74th and succeeding Congresses 
from his state’s 1st District. 


JOHNSTON ASSIGNMENT 


President Eisenhower Jan. 11 gave a ‘‘personal 
commission’’ to Eric Johnston, special ambassador to the 
Middle East and president of the Motion Picture Assn, 
of America, to call a bipartisan conference of business 
and organization leaders to stimulate ‘‘ public awareness’’ 
of the need for foreign aid programs. 

White House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty, in 
announcing the assignment, said the President told 
Johnston he had many inquiries about future foreign aid 
plans, and that ‘‘without full public awareness it is diffi- 
cult for the Nation to put forward maximum effort and 
obtain maximum results.”’ 

Johnston, in accepting the assignment, Jan, 11 said 
people had a rather clear understanding of what was 
needed for military security, but that confusion, mis- 
understanding and opinion differences revolved about 
economic aid. Johnston said Congressional leaders al- 
ready had been informed of the plan, and that any money 
needed for the meeting would be raised privately. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Sen. Irving M. Ives (R N.Y.) Jan. 9 introduced four 
bills (S 2925-2928) to curb activities exposed by the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Fields. Ives is the Committee’s 
vice chairman. The bills would require use of secret 
ballots on major union votes, provide fines up to $50,000 
for falsifying or failing to file required union financial 
data, curb so-called “stranger picketing’’ and apply 
criminal sanctions in the Taft-Hartley Act to ‘‘middle- 
men’’ acting as agents for employers in labor-management 
affairs. Another GOP Committee Member, Barry Gold- 
water (Ariz.), Jan, 13 released a letter to all Senators 
urging them to strike from Federal law ‘‘all the clauses 
which sanction compulsory unionism,’’ (Weekly Report, 
p. 41) 
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i Capitol Briefs | 
INSUR ANCE COMPANY TAXES 


Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson Jan. 10 
recommended extension to 1957 income yield of the 
insurance company tax formula of the Life InsuranceCo, 
Tax Act of 1955 (PL 429). Andersonwrote the Chairmen 
of the Senate Finance and House Ways and Means Com- 
mittees that his agency would ‘‘go along’’ with extension 
of the legislation, which-made 7.8 percent of company 
investment yield taxable, compared with an earlier tax 
of 11.67 percent of income. (1956 Almanac, p. 231) 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Chairman Graham A, Barden (D N.C.) of the House 
Education and Labor Committee Jan. 9 said his Committee 
might propose an education bill ‘‘quite different’’ from 
previous proposals. He said he ‘‘would not throttle’’ any 
measures designed to meet the country’s education needs. 
Barden said his Committee would take up education 
matters as soon as possible because he was convinced 
it was ‘‘the will and wish of Congress’’ for 1958 enactment 
of an education program. (Weekly Report, p. 40) 


STATEHOOD, TRINITY PARTNERSHIP 


Interior Secretary Fred A, Seaton Jan. 8saidhe was 
“‘completely in favor of statehood both for Alaska and 
Hawaii at the earliest possible moment.’’ At a news 
conference, Seaton also said he would actively support his 
Department’s proposal for a partnership with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. in power development at Trinity 
River, Calif. (1957 Weekly Report, p. 1019) 


NIXON ON FOREIGN AID 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon Jan. 13 said ‘‘no 
greater nonsense could be suggested’’ than cutting the 
foreign aid program so more money could be spent in 
building up military strength. At a meeting of television 
network affiliates in Washington, Nixon said such amove 
would permit Russia to dominate nearly one billion people 
in uncommitted countries ‘‘without firing a shot.’’ 


ARENDS SEES NO ‘DIRE PERIL’ 


Assistant GOP House Leader Leslie C, Arends (III.) 
Jan, 13 said the House would not approve a proposal for 
one man to replace the Joint Chiefs of Staff as head of 
the military establishment. (Weekly Report, p. 44) 
Arends, ranking Republican member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, said although the Nation was ‘‘in some 
danger’’ because of Russian scientific advances, it was not 
in ‘‘dire peril.’’ 


KILLIAN SEES U.S, SUPERIOR 


James R., Killian Jr., President Eisenhower’s special 
assistant for science and technology, Jan. 7 said the United 
States was technologically superior to the Soviet Union. 
He said, however, the two Soviet satellites had demon- 
strated that the Soviet Union was a ‘‘very serious com- 
petitor.’’ He urged that the U.S. accelerate its efforts 
to maintain its current supremacy. 


te 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower Jan. 13 sent the following 
nominations to the Senate for confirmation; most of the 
persons previously had received recess appointments: 


Thomas C, Mann of Texas, a Republican, as an 
Assistant Secretary «i State. 

Gerard C, Smith of the District of Columbia, a 
Republican, zs an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Karl L, Rankin of Maine, a career diplomat, as 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 

Robert W. McKinney of New Mexico, a Democrat, as 
U.S. Representative to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Dempster McIntosh of Pennsylvania, a Republican, as 
Development Loan Fund Manager. 

Julian B. Baird of Minnesota, a Republican, as an 
Under Secretary of Treasury. 

Tom B, Coughran of California, a Republican, as an 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 


A. Gilmore Flues of Ohio, a Republican, as an 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 

Paul Darwin Foote of the District of Columbia, a 
Republican, as an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

William P, Rogers of Maryland, a Republican, as 
Attorney General. 

Lawrence Edward Walsh of New York, aRepublican, 
as Deputy Attorney General. 

W. Wilson White of Pennsylvania, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Attorney General, 

Maicolm R. Wilkey of Texas, a Republican, as an 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Edson O. Sessions of Illinois, a Republican, as 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


Royce Aller Hardy Jr. of Nevada, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Interior. 

Newell Brown of New Hampshire, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

George V. Allenof North Carolina, a career diplomat, 
as Director of the U.S, Information Agency. 

Sumner G, Whittier of Massachusetts, as Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Arnold R. Jones of Kansas, a Republican, asa mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Valley Authority Board of Directors. 

Frank James Welch of Kentucky, a Democrat, as a 
member of the Tennessee Valley Authority Board of 
Directors. 

Bernard L, Flanagan of Vermont, a Republican, as 
a Civil Service Commissioner. 


John Harold Fanning of Rhode Island, a Democrat, , 


as a member of the National Labor Relations Board. 

John A. Hannah of Michigan, a Republican, as 2 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

John S, Battle of Virginia, a Democrat, as a member 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Doyle Elam Carlton of Florida, a Democrat, as a 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Rev. Theodore M, Hesburgh of Indiana, a Republican, 
as a member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Robert G, Storey of Texas, a Democrat, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

J. Ernest Wilkins of Illinois, a Republican, as a 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Pressures On Congress 








UAW ASKS PROFIT SHARING 


President Walter P, Reuther of the 1.3 million- 
member United Auto Workers (AFL-CIO) Jan, 13 called 
for profit-sharing with automobile manufacturers for 
1958. Reuther’s plan would give auto employees 25 
percent of a company’s profits above 10 percent of net 
capital before taxes. Another 25 percent would go to 
car buyers in the form of rebates. The remaining 50 
percent would be kept by the company. 

Reuther said his union would defer its announced 
drive for a shorter work week inorder to help the Nation 
meet the Soviet challenge in productivity and combat 
unemployment. 

In addition to his profit-sharing proposal, Reuther 
said the union would push for additional wage increases, 
more hospital-medical insurance protection, added pro- 
tection against short weeks and lay-offs, more protection 
for workers affected by plant moves and technological 
changes, pension improvements, additional paid holidays 
and lengthened vacations. He said the UAW would seek a 
shorter-term contract in 1958 than previously. The 
current contract, due to expire in May, was signed three 
years ago. 

President Harlow H, Curtice of General Motors Corp. 
Jan, 13 replied to Reuther’s proposal saying ‘‘the scheme 
is foreign to the concepts of the .merican free enter- 
prise system.’’ The plan also was criticized by Ernest 
R. Breech, board chairman of the Ford Motor Co., and 
L,L. Colbert, Chrysler Corp. president. Colbert said 
Reuther wished part of management’s job to ‘‘be turned 
over to him so that he can increase still further the 
already dangerous degree of monopoly power he 
possesses,”’ 

In reply to the automobile manufacturing heads, 
Reuther Jan. 15 said they either did not understand his 
proposals or had tried willfully to distort them, Reuther 
said his plan was ‘‘based upon the right of workers and 
consumers to share in the fruits of advanced technology.’”’ 


TRADE POLICY 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy Jan. 9 
reaffirmed its support for the renewal and strengthening 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The group 
said it concurred in the Administrations’s proposal for a 
five-year extension of the Act, although it supported a 
longer-term extension, and Administration proposals to 
authorize the President gradually to reduce tariffs over 
the period. CNTP President George L. Bell said the 
United States in 1957 will have sold about $20 billion in 
exports, while buying only about $13.5 billion in foreign 
goods and raw materials. He said ‘‘this gap...must be 
narrowed if our trade and the trade of our allies is to 
expand.’’ Bell said his group could not agree with the 
Administration’s proposal to authorize the President to 
increase tariff rates, under ‘‘escape clause’’ procedures, 
as much as 50 percent above the rate of duty in effect 
July 1, 1934. He said this “‘leeway’’ would permit an 
increase of several hundred percent above the rates 
currently in effect on some cases, (Weekly Report, p.4) 





Lobbyist Registrations 





Sixteen registrations were filed under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act between Jan. 6-13, 1958. 
Registrants filing indicated an interest in oil, railroad, 
tax, veterans and farm legislation. Ex-Rep. Harold O. 
Lovre (R S.D., 1949-1957) indicated an interest in legis- 
lation to prohibit onion futures trading in commodity 
exchanges. Frieda B. Hennock, a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission from 1948-55, 
registered as a proponent of pay television. 

Registrations are listed by category (withemployers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans and Profes- 
sional. Where certain information is not listed (such as 
compensation or legislative interest), such information 
was not filed by the registrant. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Paper & Pulp Assn., 122 E, 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Registrant -- W. KENNETH BREW, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, 122 E, 42nd St., New York, N.Y. Filed 
1/6/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘That of employer.’’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessey 
Bldg., Butte, Mont. 

Registrant -- ALBERT E, WILKINSON, 417 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/7/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Any legislation that affects 
the operation of the Anaconda Co.”’’ 

Compensation -- $750 monthly. 

Expenses -- $500 monthly. 

Previous Registrations -- Registered for the same 
firm (1957 Almanac, p. 742); Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. (1954 Almanac, p. 680; 1955 Almanac, p. 684; 1956 
Almanac, p. 668). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Assn. of Advanced Life Underwriters, 
708 Bowen Bldg., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- COOPER & SILVERSTEIN, law firm, 
1100 Bowen Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/10/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Tax matters relating to life 
insurance,” 

Previous Registrations -- American Council of Life 
Underwriters; Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers Assn. Inc. (1957 Almanac, p. 741; 746) 
Leonard L, Silverstein of the law firm registered for 
the National Assn. of Women’s and Children’s Apparel 
Salesmen (1957 Almanac, p. 750). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Assn. of American Railruads, 944 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- LYLE O. SNADER, assistant to vice 
president, 944 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Filed 1/10/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘To support such pending or 
proposed legislation as members of the AAR believe to 
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be in their interest and in the interest of a sound 
national transportation policy; and to oppose legislation 
that they believe to be contrary to such interests.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Com- 

modity Exchange, 110 N, Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 

Registrant -- Ex-Rep. HAROLD O, LOVRE (R S.D., 
1949-1957), lawyer, 821 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Filed 1/8/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘ All legislation dealing with 
the Commodity Exchange Act; in opposition to S 778, 
1514, HR 376, 1933, 1935, 3418, 5236 and 5732,”’ bills 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit trad- 
ing in onion futures in commodity exchanges. 

Previous Registrations -- American Trucking 
Assns., National Milk Producers Federation (1957 Alman- 
ac, p. 742, 760). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Columbia Broadcasting System Inc., 
485 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- JOSEPH H. REAM, 1735 DeSales St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/9/58. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation applicable to 
or affecting the radio and television industry.”’ 
Expenses -- $50.00 quarterly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Iron Ore Lessors Assn, Inc., W-1481 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Registrant -- J.M.B. LEWIS JR., Box 1517 Bluefield, 
W. Va, Filed 1/10/58. 
Legislative Interest -- In favor of HR 5135, a bill to 
amend sections 1231, 272 and 631 ofthe Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to iron ore royalties. 


@ EMPLOYERS -- H.C. Spinks Clay Co., Tennessee 
Absorbent Co., Southern Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; Bell 
Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N.J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., Paducah, Ky.; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Cooly Clay Co., Kentucky 
Clay Mining Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

Registrant -- ROBERT G. JETER, lawyer, director, 
H.C, Spinks Clay Co., Dresden, Tenn. Filed 1/6/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Retain present percentage 
depletion allowance on ball and sagger clays.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Registered for the same 
firms (1950 Almanac, p. 775, 776, 777). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 910 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Registrant -- WILLIAM T. REED, Hill Bldg., 17th 
and I Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/13/58. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation pertaining to 
the petroleum industry.”’ 


Farm Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT-- NATIONAL. ONION 
ASSN., Jackson, Mich, Filed 1/6/58. 

Legislative Interest -- In favor of ‘‘legislation to 
eliminate futures trading in onions on organized ex- 
changes.” 

Expenses -- $2,000 yearly. 


Foreign Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Philippine - American War Damage 

Claimants, 1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- JOHN A. O’DONNELL, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/9/58. 


Legislative Interest -- In favor of HR 8291, a bill 
to authorize the payment of additional war damages in 
the Philippines. 

Previous Registrations -- Philippine Steam Naviga- 
tion Co, and Compania Maritima (1952 Almanac, p. 442; 
1953 Almanac, p. 593; 1954 Almanac, p. 699); Philippine- 
American War Damage Claimants (1954 Almanac, p. 699, 
690; 1957 Almanac, p. 761); Philippine Steam Navigation 
Co,, Philippine Non-Profit Institutions and Philippine 
Sugar Assn. (1955 Almanac, p. 701; 1956 Almanac, p, 
685, 1957 Almanac, p. 761 and below); American Truck- 
ing Assns. (1956 Almanac, p. 668); Charlie Sylvester 
Correll (1957 Almanac, p. 763); Lineas Tres M (1957 
Almanac, p. 761). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Philippine Sugar Assn., 1025 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- JOHN A. O’DONNELL, general counsel, 
1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 
1/9/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Sugar and other legislation 
of interest to the sugar industry.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Listed under Philippine- 
American War Damage Claimants, above. 


Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER -- Pierson, Ball & David, law firm, Ring 
Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
Registrant -- FRIEDA B. HENNOCK, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/8/58. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Opposed to legislation 
which will prohibit the Federal Communications Com- 
mission from authorizing the trial of subscription tele- 
vision in as many major cities as possible.”’ 


Military & Veterans 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT-- AMERICAN VETER- 
ANS OF WORLD WAR II, 1710 Rhode Island Ave, N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 1/6/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interested in veterans 
legislation, armed services legislation, international af- 
fairs, Americanism and the general welfare.”’ 

Expenses -- $6,250 yearly. 

Previous Registrations -- 1956 Almanac, p, 692; 
1957 Almanac, p. 769 . 

2. Registrant -- JOHN R. HOLDEN, national legis- 
lative director, 1710 Rhode Island Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Filed 1/6/58. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as employer above. 

Compensation -- $4,000 yearly. 

Expenses -- $300 yearly. 

Previous Registrations -- Registered for the same 
group (1954 Almanac, p. 705; 1956 Almanac, p. 692; 
1957 Almanac, p. 769). 


Professional Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- ASSN, OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGES, 2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Filed 1/9/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘“‘Legislation affecting medi- 
cal schools.’’ 
Expenses -- $10,000 yearly. 
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Presidential Report 








Following is the text of a Jan. 12 letter from President Eisenhower to Russian 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin, replying to a Dec. 10 letter from Bulganin proposing an April, 
1958 summit conference: 


Dear Mr, Chairman: 


When on December 10 I received your communication, | 
promptly acknowledged it with the promise that I would in due 
course give you a considered reply. I now do so, 


Your communication seems to fall into three parts: the need 
for peace; your contention that peace is endangered by the collec- 
tive self-defense efforts of free world nations; and your specific 
proposals, I shall respond in that same order and make my own 
proposals, 


L. 


Peace and good will among menhave been the heartfelt desire 
of peoples since time immemorial. But professions of peace by 
governmental leaders have not always been a dependable guide 
to their actual intentions. Moreover, it seemsto me to be profit- 
less for us to debate the question of which of our two governments 
wants peace the more. Bothofus have asserted that our respective 
peoples ardently desire peace and perhaps you and | feel this 
same urge equally. The heart of the matter becomes the deter- 
mination of the terms on which the maintenance of peace can be 
assured, and the confidence that each of us can justifiably feel 
that these terms will be respected. 


NO AGGRESSIVE WAR 


In the United States the people and their Government desire 
peace and in this country the people exert such constitutional 
control over government that no government could possibly 
initiate aggressive war. Under authority already given by our 
Congress, the United States can and would respond at once if we 
or any of our allies were attacked. But the United States cannot 
initiate war without the prior approval of the people’s represen- 
tatives in the Congress. This process requires time and public 
debate. Not only would our people repudiate any effort to begin an 
attack, but the element of surprise, soimportantin any aggressive 
move, would be wholly lacking. Aggressive war by us is not only 
abhorrent; it is impractical and impossible. 


The past 40 years provide an opportunity to judge the com- 
parative peace records of our two systems. We gladly submit 
our national record for respecting peace tothe impartial judgment 
of mankind. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that in the United 
States the waging of peace has priority inevery aspect, and every 
element, of our national life. 


You argue that the danger of war is increased because the 
United States and other free world nations seek security on a 
collective basis and on the basis of military preparedness. 


Three times in this century wars have occurred under cir- 
cumstances which strongly suggest, if indeed they do not prove, 
that war would not have occurred had the United States been 
militarily strong and committed in advance to the defense of 
nations that were attacked. 


On each of these three occasions when war came, the United 
States was militarily unprepared, or ill-prepared, and it was not 
known that the United States would go tothe aid of those subjected 
to armed aggression. Yet now it appears, Mr. Chairman, that you 
contend that weakness and disunity would make war less likely. 


I may be permitted perhaps to recall that in March, 1939, 
when the Soviet Union felt relatively weak and threatened by 
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Fascist aggression, it contended that aggression was rife because 
“‘the majority of the nonaggressive countries, particularly England 
and France, have rejected the policy of collective security,’ and 
Stalin went on to say that the policy of ‘‘Let each country defend 
itself as it likes and as best it can...means conniving at aggres- 
sion, giving free rein to war.”’ 


Now the Soviet Union is no longer weak or confronted by 
powerful aggressive forces. The vast Sino-Soviet bloc embraces 
nearly one billion people and large resources. Such a bloc would 
of course be dominant in the world were the free world nations to 
be disunited. 


It is natural that any who want to impose their system on the 
world should prefer that those outside that system should be weak 
and divided. But that expansionist policy cannot be sanctified 
by protestations of peace. 


Of course the United States would greatly prefer it if collec- 
tive security coula be obtained on a universal basis through the 
United Nations. 


This was the hope when in 1945 our two governments 
and others signed the Charter of the United Nations, confer- 
ring upon its Security Council primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. Also, by 
that Charter we agreed to make available to the Security Council 
armed forces, assistance and facilities so that the Council could 
maintain and restore international peace and security. 

The Soviet Union has persistently prevented the establishment 
of such a universal collective security system and has, by its 
use of the veto -- now 82 times -- made the Security Council 
undependable as a protector of the peace, 


RIGHT OF SELF~DEFENSE 


The possibility that the Security Council might become un- 
dependable was feared at the San Francisco Conference on World 
Organization, and accordingly the Charter recognized that, in 
addition to reliance on the Security Council, the nations possessed 
and might exercise an inherent right of collective self-defense. 
It has therefore been found not only desirable but necessary, if 
the free nations are to be secure and safe, to concert their de- 
fensive measures, 


I can and do give you, Mr. Chairman, two solemn and cat- 
egorical assurances: 


(1) Never will the United States lend its support to any 
aggressive action by any collective defense organization or any 
member thereof; 


(2) Always will the United States be ready to move toward 
the development of effective United Nations collective security 
measures in replacement of regional collective measures. 


I turn now to consider your specific proposals. 


I am compelled to conclude after the most careful study of 
your proposals that they seem to be unfortunately inexact or 
incomplete in their meaning and inadequate as a program for 
productive negotiations for peace. 


You first seem to assume that the obligations of the Charter 
are non-existent and that the voice of the United Nations is nothing 
that we need to heed. 


You suggest that we should agree to respect the independence 
of the countries of the Near and Middle East and renounce the use 
of force in the settlement of questions relating to the Near and 
Middle East. But by the Charter of the United Nations we have 
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already taken precisely those obligations as regards all countries, 
including those of the Near and Middle East. Our profound hope 
is that the Soviets feel themselves as bound by the provisions of 
the Charter as, I assure you, we feel bound, 


You also suggest submitting to the member states of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact some form of nonaggression agreement. 
But all of the members of NATO are already bound to the United 
Nations Charter provision against aggression, 


You suggest that the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union should undertake not to use nuclear weapons. 
But our three nations and others have already undertaken, by 
the Charter, not to use any weapons against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state. Our profound 
hope is that no weapons will be used by any country for such 
an indefensible purpose and that the Soviet Union will feel a 
similar aversion to any kind of aggression. 


You suggest that we should proclaim our intention to develop 
between us relations of friendship and peaceful cooperation. 
Such an intention is indeed already proclaimed as between our- 
selves and others by the Charter of the United Nations to which 
we have subscribed. The need is, not to repeat what we already 
proclaim, but, Mr. Chairman, to take concrete steps under the 
present terms of the Charter, that will bring about these relations 
of friendship and peaceful cooperation. As recently as last Novem- 
ber, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union signed and pro- 
claimed to the world a declaration which was designed to promote 
the triumph of communism throughout the world by every means 
not excluding violence, and which contained many slanderous refer - 
ences to the United States. I am bound to point out that such a 
declaration is difficult to reconcile with professions of a desire 
for friendship or indeed of peaceful coexistence. This declara- 
tion makes clear where responsibility for the ‘‘Cold War’’ lies. 


BROADER CONTACTS 


You propose that we broaden the ties between us of a ‘‘scien- 
tific, cultural and athletic’’ character. But alreadyour two coun- 
tries are negotiating for peaceful contacts even broader than 
‘scientific, cultural and athletic.’’ We hope for a positive result, 
even though in 1955, after the Summit Conference, when negotia- 
tions for such contacts were pressed by our Foreign Ministers 
at Geneva, the accomplishments were zero. It is above all 
important that our peoples should learn the true facts about each 
other. An informed public opinion in bothour countries is essen- 
tial to the proper understanding of our discussions. 


You propose that we develop ‘‘normal’’ trade relations as 
part of the ‘‘peaceful cooperaticn’’ of which you speak. We 
welcome trade that carries no political or warlike implications. 
We do have restrictions on dealings in goods which are of war 
significance, but we impose no obstacles to peaceful trade. 


Your remaining proposals relate to armament. In this 
connection, I note with deep satisfaction that you oppose ‘‘com- 
petition in the production of ever newer types of weapons.’’ When 
I read that statement I expected to go on to read proposals to 
stop such production. But I was disappointed. 


You renew the oft-repeated Soviet proposal that the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union should cease for 
two or three years to test nuclear weapons; and you suggest that 
nuclear weapons should not be stationed or produced in Germany. 
You add the possibility that Poland and Czechoslovakia might be 
added to this non-nuclear weapons area. 


These - proposals do not serve to meet the real problem of 
armament. The heart of that problemis, as you say, the mounting 
production, primarily by the Soviet Union and the United States, 
of new types of weapons. 


Your proposal regarding Central Europe will of course be 
studied by NATO and the NATO countries directly involved from 
the standpoint of its military and political implications. But 
there cannot be great significance in de--nuclearizing a small 
area when, as you say, ‘‘the range of modern types of weapons 
does not know of any geographical limit,’’ and when you defer to 
the indefinite future any measures to stop the production of such 
weapons. 
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I note, furthermore, that your proposal on Germany is in no 
way related to the ending of the divisionof that country but would, 
in fact, tend to perpetuate that division. It is unrealistic thus to 
ignore the basic link between political solutions and security 
arrangements, 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, at a time when we share great re- 
sponsibility for shaping the development of the international situa- 
tion, we can and must do better than what you propose, 

In this spirit, I submit some proposals of my own. 


IV. 


(1) I propose that we strengthen the United Nations. 

This organization and the pledges of its members embodied 
in the Charter constitute man’s best hope for peace and justice, 
The United States feels bound by its solemn undertaking to act in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter, Will not the Soviet 
Union clear away the doubt that it also feels bound by its Charter 
undertakings? And may we not perhaps go further and build up 
the authority of the United Natious? 

Too often its recommendations go unheeded. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, that we should rededicate ourselves 
to the United Nations, its prinicples and purposes and to our 
Charter obligations. But I would do more. 

Too often the Security Council is prevented, by veto, from 
discharging the primary responsibility we have given it for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. This prevention 
extends to proposing procedures for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. 

I propose that we should make it the policy for our two govern- 
ments at least not to use veto power to prevent the Security 
Council from proposing methods for the pacific settlement of 
disputes pursuant to Chapter VI. 

Nothing, I am convinced, would give the world more justifiable 
hope than the conviction that both of our governments are genuinely 
determined to make the United Nations the effective instrument 
of peace and justice that was the original design. 


CONFIDENCE IS LACKING 


(2) If confidence is to be restored there needs, above all, 
to be confidence in the pledged word. To us it appears that such 
confidenceis lamentably lacking. That is conspicuously so in 
regard to two areas where the situation is a cause of grave inter- 
national concern. 

I refer first of all to Germany. This was the principal topic 
of our meeting of July -- 1955 -- and the only substantive agree- 
ment which was recorded in our agreed Directive was this: 

“‘The Heads of Government, recognizing their common re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany, have agreed that the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of European 
security,” 

In spite of our urging, your government has, for now two and 
one half years, taken no steps to carry out that agreement or to 
discharge that recognized responsibility. Germany remains 
forcibly divided. 

This constitutes a great error, incompatible with European 
security. It also undermines confidence in the sanctity of our 
international agreements. 

I therefore urge that we now proceed vigorously to bring about 
the reunification of Germany by free elections as we agreed, and 
as the situation urgently demands. 

I assure you that this act of simple justice and of good faith 
need not lead to any increased jeopardy of your nation. The 
consequences would be just the opposite and would surely lead 
to greater security. In connection with the reunification of 
Germany, the United States is prepared along with others, to 
negotiate specific arrangements regarding force levels and deploy- 
ments, and broad treaty undertakings, not merely against aggres- 
sion but assuring positive reaction should aggression occur in 
Europe. 

The second situation to which I refer is that of the countries 
of Eastern Europe. The heads of our two governments, together 
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with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, agreed in 1945 
that the peoples of these countries should have the right to choose 
the form of government under which they would live, and that our 
three countries had a responsibility in this respect. The three of 
us agreed to foster the conditions under which these peoples 
could exercise their right of free choice. 

That agreement has not as yet been fulfilled. 

I know that your government is reluctant to discuss these 
matters or to treat them as a matter of international concern. 
But the heads of governments did agree at Yalta in 1945 that 
these niatters were of international concern and we specifically 
agreed that there could appropriately be international consultation 
with reference to them, 

This was another matter taken up at our meeting in Geneva 
in 1955. You then took the position that there were no grounds 
for discussing this question at your conference and that it would 
involve interference in the internal affairs of the Eastern 
European states, 

But have not subsequent developments shown that I was 
justified in my appeal to you for consideration of these matters? 
Surely the Hungarian developments and the virtually unanimous 
action of the United Nations General Assembly in relation thereto 
show that conditions in Eastern Europe are regarded throughout 
the world as much more than a matter of purely domestic scope. 

I propose that we should now discussthis matter. There is 
an intrinsic need of this in the interestof peace and justice, which 
seems to me compelling. 


(3) I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to solve what I 
consider to be the most important problem which faces the world 
today: 

(a) I propose that we agree that outer space should be used 
only for peaceful purposes. We face adecisive moment in history 
in relation to this matter. Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States are now using outer space for the testing of missiles de- 
signed for military purposes. The time to stop is now. 

I recall to you that a decade ago, when the United States had 
a monopoly of atomic weapors and of atomic experience, we 
offered to renounce the making of atomic weapons and to make the 
use of atomic energy an international asset for peaceful purposes 
only. If only that offer had been accepted by the Soviet Union, there 
would not now be the danger from nuclear weapons which you 
describe. 


MOMENTOUS CHOICE 


The nations of the world face today another choice perhaps 
evenmore momentous than that of 1948, That relates to the use 
of outer space, Let us this time, and in time, make the right 
choice, the peaceful choice, 

There are about to be perfected and produced powerful new 
weapons which, availing of outer space, will greatly increase the 
capacity of the human race to destroy itself. If indeed it be the 
view of the Soviet Union that we should not go on producing ever 
newer types of weapons, can we not stop the production of such 
weapons which would use or, more accurately, misuse, outer 
space, now for the first time opening up as a field for man’s 
exploration? Should not outer space be dedicated to the peaceful 
uses of mankind and denied to the purposes of war? That is my 
proposal, 

(b) Let us also end the now unrestrained production of nuclear 
weapons, This too would be responsive to your urging against 
“the production of ever newer types of weapons.”’ It is possible 
to assure that newly produced fissionable materia! should not be 
used for weapons purposes. Also existing weapons stocks can 
be steadily reduced by ascertainable transfers to peaceful 
purposes. Since our existing weapons stocks are doubtless larger 
than yours we would expect to make a greater transfer than you 
to peaceful purposes stocks. I should be glad to receive your 
suggestion as to what you consider to be an equitable ratio in 
this respect. 

(c) I propose that, as part of such a program which will 
reliably check and reverse the accumulation of nuclear weapons, 
we stop the testing of nuclear weapons, not just for two or three 
years, but indefinitely. So long as the accumulation of these 
weapons continues unchecked, it is better that we should be able 
to devise weapons which will be primarily significant from a 
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military and defensive standpoint and progressively eliminate 
weapons which could destroy, through fall-out, vast segments of 
human life. But if the production is to be stopped and the trend 
reversed, as I propose, then testing is no longer so necessary. 

(d) Let us at the same time take steps to begin the con- 
trolled and progressive reduction of conventional weapons and 
military manpower, 

(e) I also renew my proposal that we begin progressively 
to take measures to guarantee against the possibility of surprise 
attack. I recall, Mr. Chairman, that we began to discuss this 
at our personal meeting two and a half years ago, but nothing 
has happened although there is open a wide range of choices as 
to where to begin. 

The capacity to verify the fulfillment of commitments is of 
the essence in all these matters, including the reduction of 
conventional forces and weapons, and it would surely be useful 
for us to study together through technical groups what are the 
possibilities in this respect upon which we could build if we then 
decide to do so. These technical studies could, if you wish, be 
undertaken without commitment as to ultimate acceptance, or as to 
the interdependence, of the propositions involved, It is such tech- 
nical studies of the possibilities of verification and supervision 
that the United Nations has proposed as a first step. I believe 
that this is a first step that would promote hope in hoth of our 
countries and in the world, Therefore I urge that this first step 
be undertaken. 


V. 


I have noted your conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that you attach 
great importance to personal contact between statesmen and that 
you for your part would be prepared tocome to an agreement on a 
personal meeting of state leaders to discuss both the problems 
mentioned in your letter and other problems. 


I too believe that such personal contacts can be of value. I 
showed inat by coming to Geneva in the summer of 1955. I have 
repeatedly stated that there is nothing I would not do to advance 
the cause of a just and durable peace. 


But meetings between us do not automatically produce good 
results, Preparatory work, with good will on both sides, is a 
prerequisite to success. High level meetings, in which we both 
participate, create great expectations and for that reason involve 
a danger of disillusionment, dejection and increased distrust if in 
fact the meetings are ill-prepared, if they evade the root causes 
of danger, if they are used primarily for propaganda, or if agree- 
ments arrived at are not fulfilled. 


PROPOSAL 


Consequently, Mr. Chairman, this is my proposal: 


I am ready to meet with the Soviet leaders to discuss the 
proposals mentioned in your letter and the proposals which I 
make, with the attendance as appropriate of leaders of other states 
which have recognized responsibilities in relation toone or another 
of the subjects we are to discuss. It would be essentia! that prior 
to such a meeting these complex matters should be worked on in 
advance through diplomatic channels and by our Foreign Ministers, 
so that the issues can be presented in form suitable for our deci- 
sions and so that it can be ascertained that such a top-level meet- 
ing would, in fact, hold good hope of advancing the cause of peace 
and justice in the world. Arrangements should also be made for 
the appropriate inclusion, in the preparatory work, of other 
governments to which I allude. 


I have made proposals which seem to me to be worthy of 
our attention and which correspond to the gravity of our times. 
They deal with the basic problems which press upon us and which 
if unresolved would make it ever more difficult to maintain the 
peace. The Soviet leaders by giving evidence of a genvine inten- 
tion to resolve these basic problems can make an indispensable 
contribution to clearing away the obstacles: to those friendly rela- 
tions and peaceful pursuits which the peoples of all the world 
demand, 


Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JAN. 15 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenbower's Jan. 15 press 
conference: 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Please sit down, I have 
no statement of my own. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


Q.(MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press): Mr. President, des- 
pite your belief that the Federal receipts will go up this year, 
there are members of both parties in Congress who don’t think 
your 1959 budget will balance. Joe Martin, for example, said at 
the White House this week that the 1959 budget is precariously 
in balance, and that he fears Congress will add to your figures 
rather than stay within them, With such a situation in prospect, 
would you prefer to go to deficit financing or would you prefer 
raising taxes to maintain a balanced budget? 

THE PRESIDENT: For this you are giving a lot of ‘‘ifs’’ 
there, Mr. Smith, and I accept them as a part of the question. 
But I would say this: We can’t tell exactly what’s going to happen 
because you used the words ‘‘precarious balance’’ which means 
at least narrowly balanced, and there could be additional costs 
because, after all, we are estimating expenditures and receipts 
over a basis, a basisof18 months. This means things can happen, 
things in the financial world, things can happen in the political 
world, so no one knows for certain. 

My own feeling would be this: With a reasonable amount of 
expenditure, even if that did mean somewhat upsetting of that 
precarious balance, as you called it, is better than talking about a 
tax bill at this time. 

Q.(WILLIAM McGAFFIN, Chicago Daily News): Mr. President, 
a year ago when you were asked about the size of the fiscal ’58 
budget, you said you thought Congress should cut it if it could. 
Sir, do you extend the same invitation to Congress to cut your 
fiscal 1959 budget if it can? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that I have asked Congress 
again in this way, to help the Executive to find ways in which 
expenditures of less importance and priority can be either defer- 
red or at least not increased. Now, that is exactly what I have 
asked before. 

Q.(WILLIAM MCcGAFFIN, Chicago Daily News): Well, Mr. 
President, even so, the size is larger than it has ever been 
before in peacetime. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, yes. 

Q.(WILLIAM McGAFFIN, Chicago Daily News): And there has 
been some feeling that you didn’t trim the budget, the non-military 
part of it, as heavily as you indicated you were going to in your 
Oklahoma City speech. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will put it this way: 

I personally believe that all of these expenditures of lower 
priority should be reduced, if it is humanly possible. Now, when 
you say ‘“‘humanly possible,’’ this means can it be done with 
agreement between the Congress and Executive Department and 
get it done, and it is not as easily done as it is to be said. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 

Q.(DAVID P. SENTNER, Hearst Newspapers): Mr. President, 
in your message to Congress, you stated that you anticipated an 
improvement in the economy during the remainder of 1958. 
Would you care to tell us on what you based this conclusion? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that it is perfectly simple. 
I have a number of economic advisers; every -- several Depart- 
ments of the Government are interested mainly in the economic 
situation and outlook. We have coming constantly into the Treas- 
ury Department and others a whole series of bankers in perform- 
ance of their duty, and the consensus of all these people, as I 
see it, is an upswing rather than a continuation of any downturn 
during the period. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


ELECTION EFFORTS 


Q. (PAT MUNROE, Chicago American): Mr. President, your 
speech in Chicago next Monday kicks off the Republican election 
bid. Can you give us some idea of what other efforts you will be 
making this year in behalf of your party? 





Conference in Brief 


President Eisenhower Jan. 15 met with correspondents 
for the first time since suffering a mild stroke Nov. 25, At 
the 26th news conference of his second term (the 25th occurred 
Oct. 30), the President made these points: 

® DEFICIT SPENDING -- A ‘‘small deficit’’ is preferable 
to a tax increase since ‘‘it would be a bad time to raise 
taxes’’ in the light of current economic conditions. 

@ FCONOMIC CONTROLS -- Any request for additional 
authority to control the economy is neither timely nor neces- 
sary, and he anticipates no such request. 

@ SUMMIT MEETING -- This must await clear evidence 
that there are to be ‘‘profitable agreements.’’ The agenda for 
such a meeting is open to negotiation. But ‘‘I had never even 
thought of a request that would include Red China (in a summit 
conference) at this time.”’ 

® SECRETARY DULLES -- Talk of his resignation is 
“‘trash.’’ Dulles is ‘‘the last person that I would want to see 
resign...1 think he is the wisest, most dedicated man that I 
know.”’ 

@ MILITARY REORGANIZATION -- He is prepared to com- 
promise on his proposals, but if Congress insists on too 
different an approach, ‘‘I couldn’t possibly have anything to 
do with it.’’ 

@ GAITHER REPORT -- He has no intention of making it 
public, since to do so would put an immediate end to con- 
fidential conferences with outside experts and ‘‘I think I need 
them.” 

@ RESIGNATION -- If any group of ‘‘eminent doctors” 
decides that he is not up to doing his job, then ‘‘I would have 
no recourse except to resign.”’ As for his health, ‘‘I feel very 
well indeed....’’ 











THE PRESIDENT: This, I think I would put it in this way: 
For a good many years I have lived by the political philosophy 
that I have tried, publicly to describe many times, even before I 
had any slightest dream of being involved in politics myself. I 
think as early as September of 1949, [tried to outline my philoso- 
phy. I still believe in that philosophy; I try to practice it and live 
by those principles. 

I believe that the Republican party, as a whole, its majority, 
believes those things, and that is the kind of group -- those are 
the kind of people which I will do my best to help elect, and I 
believe that that solidarity in the Republican party is far more 
strong than it would appear at times, evenin some of the writings 
that you people send to us. 

(Chorus of ‘‘Mr,. President.’’) 


MILITARY UNIFICATION 


Q. (EDWARD P. MORGAN, American Broadcasting Co.): -- 
Mr. President, perhaps there is no area of Government in which 
you need less to draw on your advisers and can draw more from 
your personal experience than the military. 

Two points: Could you give us your personal reaction to the 
Gavin episode, and could you expand somewhat on your State of 
the Union message in that part on the military, and tell us how 
you think unification, in reality, in the Pentagon, can move from 
the discussion to the actual stage? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t mind discussing it at all. 

Now, the first question, to my mind, was a result ofa 
personality, I mean it was the act of a man of a particular person- 
ality, and I have no comment whatsoever. If the man wanted to 
retire, it was his right, period. 

Now, the rest of it: It is perfectly clear, it certainly must 
be clear to most of you people that my own convictions about the 
proper organization of the Defense Department are rather fixed. 
Since 1947, I have given many, many active hours to this kind of 
study. I have reviewed the whole military record as I have known 
it for 45 years and, therefore,I think my views are completely 
objective, and with nothing whatsoever of personal bias in them, 
But I have this: I am the Commander-in-Chiet for a fixed period, 
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and at least we know that I amnot going to be in this job more than 
three years. 

Now, my personal convictions, no matter how strong, cannot 
be the final answer. There must be a consensus reached with the 
Cab- -- with the Congress, with the people that have the job of 
operating the Services to get the very finest kind of organization 
we can; and I am certainly hopeful that it goes in the direction 
of what I believe, but I would be the last to ask for a detailed 
organization in which I believe because, I think, say, organization 
has got to be effective after there has passed from the scene a 
man who happens to have particular strong convictions in the 
matter, 

Q. (EDWARD P. MORGAN, American Broadcasting Co.): 
You are not saying, sir, or are you, that you will not fight for 
unification of the services? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, now, just a minute. I don’t know 
who you are fighting. I am trying to put before the Congress a 
plan which I think will be effective, and certainly in the discussions 
and many conferences that will go on in the formulation of the 
plan that I have in mind, there will be a good deal of argument, 
no question about it, and my views will certainly be expressed 
to the very best I can; and, as I say, if the trend and tendency is 
not in that direction, then I couldn’t possibly have anything to do 
with it. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr, President.’’) 


ANNIVERSARY IN OFFICE 


Q. (EDWARD T. FOLLIARD, Washington Post): Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Monday is the fifth anniversary of your taking office. 
From the sidelines, this fifth year looks pretty rough, what with 
Little Rock, Sputnik, Khrushchev and so on, Could you tell us, 
Mr. President, on the eve of this anniversary how you feel phy- 
sically, and how you feel about your august office? 

(Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I think this ought to be a serial presen- 
tation, -- (Laughter) -- don’t you? 

First of all, about my physical condition: I have had three 
illnesses, with serious implications, at least, and this, after a 
history of remarkable health throughout my lifetime. So to that 
extent, the illnesses have contributed to this roughness of the 
passage that you have been describing. For myself, I feel very 
well indeed. I have no -- if I had sunlight this afternoon and had 
two hours, I would like to be on the golf course right now, and 
that is what I would like todo. But I can’t tell what the future -- 
no one can tell what the physical futureis. I am optimistic enough 
to say this, that as long as I am able, I am going to carry on 
just exactly as I have in the past, and with no thought of it, and 
from there on it is in the lap of the gods, and that’s that. 

Now, with respect to the five years, I can say this: I do not 
believe that it is very much rougher than I anticipated. As long 
ago, in some of my modest writings, I was trying to describe, 
and described in 1947, I was describing the difficulties that I saw 
in the world, believed that they were there, and I thought they 
would increase. 

I still think that the great preoccupation of America must be 
to maintain its liberties and freedoms; it’s got to do it against a 
great threat which puts a most tremendous demand upon our form 
of government, because everything they do that is harmful is 
singly directed. We are not only directed by millions of people, 
but we are criticized and -- I will put it this way -- our propaganda 
sources comes from a thousand different sources and -- directions, 
and oft confusing, and frequently mutually conflicting, so that this 
is -- it is a very hard time. 

I think, of course, any economic difficulty youhave is related 
to the bigger problem, the struggle between the independent nations 
and the slave states, and because of the money, the costs of that 
sort of thing, we are stopped from doing spme of the great con- 
structive things in this country and abroad that could well be done 
right now for the welfare of our people but which have to be de- 
ferred because of this fact that it takes -- its two people must 
agree if we are going to have peace, just the same as it takes two 
to make a quarrel, 

Now, this is the kind of problem we are living through. I 
believe it is one that we must have the stamina and the character 
to live with to do something logical and reasonable. That is the 
reason I answered Mr. Morgan’s question, without going into 
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specific details of what I expect to do in every facet of reorgani- 
zation, 

We must find reasonable answers, and we must not only find 
them reasonably, but then we must enforce them so that our 
country remains free, both from external threat and from its 
own efforts in doing it. 

(Chorus of “‘Mr, President’’.) 


LETTER TO BULGANIN 


Q. (CHARLES W, ROBERTS, Newsweek): Mr. President, sir, 
in your letter to Premier Bulganin on Sunday, you said that you 
were ready to meet with him and other leaders of states, as 
appropriate, states that had interests in the questions he had 
raised in his letter to you, and in the proposals you made, Does 
this open the dogr to Red China and the satellite nations attending 
the Summit Conference when it occurs, or do you rule that out? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I certainly wouldn’t never -- I had 
never even thought of a request that would include Red China at 
this time, The -- I think that their -- from one of Mr. Bulganin’s 
messages or his memoranda, memorandum, he himself suggested 
the idea that there must be and probably could be other nations; 
and I think I was merely saying that was appropriate, of course 
that could be done. The big point he made was that the meeting, 
any such meeting, must be properly prepared, and I would like 
to call your attention, you people, to the fact that on May the 10th, 
1957, Mr. Khrushchev in an interview said, ‘‘NoSummit’’ -- ‘‘The 
subjects of any Summit meeting would necessarily have to be 
properly prepared before there was any Summit meeting.’’ 

(Chorus of ‘‘Mr. President’’.) 

Q. (JAMES B, RESTON, New York Times): Mr. President, 
on that subject, what do you have in mind by preparation? Every- 
body is talking about negotiations and preparations. But do you 
have in mind instructing Mr. Thompson tocreate an ambassador’s 
committee? In other words, what is the next step? 

THE PRESIDENT: Not necessary -- well, as a matter of fact, 
you would not have any specific plan on this until again you had 
an agreement of principle that you were going to begin the prepara- 
tory system, My own belief is that you start, first of ail, through 
your normal diplomatic processes. You could have, too, a 
preliminary ambassador, ambassadorial meeting, because, after 
all, the Foreign Ministers themselves cannot stay forever. They 
have to have some knowledge of what is to be talked about, what 
are the big -- what are the problems that are excluded, and then 
they begin their studies and, finally, there must be very clear 
indication through the -- and real clear evidence through the 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings that there is to be proiitable agree- 
ments, profitable conversations between the Summits or, in my 
mind, they would not be valuable. 

Q. (JAMES B, RESTON, New York Times): On that point, 
Mr. President, -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, 

Q. (JAMES B, RESTON, New York Times): (continuing) -- 
have you considered asking Prime Minister Bulganin to publish 
your letter, as a first step so that the -- 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it says in the letter. I think if you 
will read the letter, if you did -- 

Q. (JAMES B. RESTON, New York Times): I did, Sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: All right. It said, ‘‘I hope that this letter 
will have the same publicity in Russia that we gave yours,’’ as I 
recall. Now, maybe in one draft that might have gone out, but 
that is the way I remember it. 

(The President confers with Mr. Hagerty.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Sorry, I have apparently made a goof. 
Isn’t that in the letter? 

MR, HAGERTY: No, sir. 


VISIT TO CAMDEN 


Q. (SARAH McCLENDON, Camden Courier-Post, Camden, 
New Jersey): Mr. President, Sir, the first nuclear ship is being 
built at Camden, and Mrs, Eisenhower is to come up in May for a 
proper ceremony in launching it. My editor would like to know 
if it is true that you are going to accompany her. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know she has yet been invited, 

(Chorus of ‘‘Mr. President’’.) 

Q. (SARAH McCLENDON, Camden Courier-Post, Camden, 
New Jersey): What did you know? 
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THE PRESIDENT: I do want to -- no, I don’t know anything 
about it, Miss McClendon, I am sorry. 


BULGANIN LETTER CLARIFICATION 


I do want to clear up this one thing: a letter and document of 
the kind of which I am now discussing goes necessarily through 
many, many drafts, and so it is -- if that particular section was 
omitted, then I would say this: I would hope that my letter got 
exactly the same degree of publicity inthe Soviet areas that theirs 
has received in ours, and so | thought that I knew something here 
that I obviously didn’t. 


GAITHER REPORT RELEASE 


Q. (ROBERT J. DONOVAN, New York Herald Tribune): Mr. 
President, since our last press conference there has been a good 
deal of discussion about releasing the non-secret phases of the 
Gaither report. Could you tell us what your attitude in this is, 
Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT: Mine is exactly the same as, I think, I 
have told you people in similar situations many times. I get 
together, sometimes in civilian panels, but sometimes inGovern- 
mental panels, and'I get advice that -- in which we do our best to 
give to the people of the panel information, including very secret 
information, and always with one proviso: that the conclusions 
they reach and the advice they give me is of a privileged character. 
Now, there has been, I am told, and, while I haven’t been in 
any Congressional hearings, I am told that the basic facts and 
information of this report that was made to me have been given 
in executive sessions to committees of Congress. But I have no 
intention myself of making any kind of report of this type public 
because if I did I would immediately stop having the -- or stopping 
the habit of calling such conferences, and I think I need them, 

(Chorus of ‘‘Mr, President’’.) 


MEETING WITH REP, POWELL 


THE PRESIDENT: This red-haired man. 

Q. (FRANK VAN DER LINDEN, Richmond Times Dispatch): 
Sir, you agreed last fall, I believe, to have a meeting with Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell of New York, That meeting never 
could be fitted into your schedule. We were wondering whether 
that delay had anything to do with the fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment was still investigating Mr. Powell’s income tax case. Is there 
any connection between those two? 

THE PRESIDENT: I will have to look this one up, I haven’t 
heard one word of this since the -- I do remember that there was 
some attempt made, and I think a tentative agreement that I was 
to meet him. I can’t be sure, but this is the first time I have 
heard of the whole thing since then. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


TAX INCREASE 


Q. (MARVIN L, ARROWSMITH, Associated Press): Mr. 
President, could we clarify your answer tothe first question? Did 
I understand you to say that you would prefer a reasonable amount 
of deficit spending to a tax increase? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think it is almost necessary to 
answer that way, Mr. Arrowsmith, for this reason: 

We don’t know exactly what is going to be happening, and my 
own -- the first thing, the assumption is that there is going to be 
a good advancement in the economy. This means there is more 
income. That being so, you certainly don’t want to be raising 
taxes to get some money -- some funds that are probably avail- 
able or we hope will be available on the present tax basis. 

In the same way, we are going to have possibly some expen- 
ditures. I have heard this, at least in the papers, that they are 
looking toward some increased expenditures’. Hf they do, and they 
seem to be necessary to everybody, they will have to be financed. 
If we don’t have as much income as we do, then it would seem to 
me it would be a bad time to raise taxes, because you want that 
economy to be -- to have a little needle, a needle, rather than 
a check rein onit. Sol think that the question that some necessary 
deficit -- or expenditures even if it means a small deficit, would 
be better than to start now the question of tax-raising. 

(There was a chorus of ‘“‘Mr. President.’’) 
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Q. (JOHN HERLING, Editors Syndicate): This relates to 
earlier questions on the economic situation, whichis dipping down 
a little further, and unemployment is anticipated, will be going 
up, and other economic indicators, don’t look so good. Does the 
Administration plan to invoke any measures for the protection 
of the economy, other than fiscal and banking policy or waiting 
for a defense program to get going? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you say the Administration as a 
government. It has at this moment no legal direct controls over 
the economy. We have indirect controls through the Federal -- 
Federal Board which does manage the supply of money for the 
country, and that has a very strong effect on the economy. 

Now, I don’t anticipate that at this moment the Government 
will -- will propose anything to the Government -- to the Congress 
that would be in the way of controlling, doing something specific, 
merely because of the economy. I don’t think it is a good time to 
do it. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President’’.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t think it is necessary to do it 
right now. This man. 


DULLES RESIGNATION 


Q. (MICHAEL J, O’NEILL, New York Daily News): Mr, 
President, Secretary Dulles has been coming under increasing 
criticism as you know, both here and abroad, and it has been 
reported that he recently submitted his resignation to you and 
that you rejected it. I wonder if you could confirm this report 
and tell us whether or not you feel that this criticism is in any 
way impairing -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Have you seen that report or have you 
written it yourself? 

Q. (MICHAEL J. O’NEILL, New York Daily News): No, Sir; 
but it was in the newspapers. 

THE PRESIDENT: It was? Then I would say, I would class 
it as trash. 

Q. (MICHAEL J. O’NEILL, New York Daily News): Yes? 

THE PRESIDENT: The last person that I would want to see 
resign is Mr. Dulles. I don’t mind saying this: I think he is the 
wisest, most dedicated man that I know. I believe he has got 
greater knowledge in his field than any other man that I know, and 
in spite of the fact that many criticisms of him that have been 
voiced in the newspapers, and so on -- I cheerfully admit that -- 
the fact is that, I assume, that I know as many of the leading 
figures of the world as does the average governmental official, 
and their personal, intimate evaluations of Mr. Dulles as to furnish 
-- as given to me, by no means indicate any desire except that 
he stays right squarely on the job, and that is where he belongs. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


BULGANIN EXCHANGE 


Q. (JOHN M. HIGHTOWER, Associated Press): Mr. Pres- 
ident, in your exchange of letters with Premier Bulganin, you 
outlined eight or nine proposals to be discussed, I suppose, at 
that meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. (JOHN M. HIGHTOWER, Associated Press): He had a 
similar number, most of which you either rejected or discounted. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. (JOHN M. HIGHTOWER, Associated Press): Do you re- 
gard your proposals item by item as essential to be included on 
an agenda, or would you be prepared tonegotiate on the content of 
the agenda? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think somewhere along the line 
you will have to negotiate the content of the agenda because 
otherwise there will never be a meeting of any great profit, and, 
as I said, I quoted Mr. Khrushchev himself, who himself said this 
in just this last year ’57. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


OPPENHEIMER CASE 


Q. (RAYMOND P. BRANDT, St. Louis Post-Dispatch): Is 
there any move within the Administration to bring Dr. Oppenheimer 
back into the Government scientific field? 

THE PRESIDENT: Not the slightest I have ever heard of. 
I thought Mr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Oppenheimer’s case was com- 
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pletely settled and was an issue that was in the past. But I would 
say this: that any information that, new information that became 
available that could make it look that a reopening of this case 
would be wise, I certainly would have no objections, because per- 
sonally I don’t know the individual, so I would just say this: there 
is no move that I know of any kind to reopen the issue, 

Q. (RAYMOND P, BRANDT, St. Louis Post-Dispatch): Weil, 
Admiral Strauss left it up to Dr. Oppenheimer, and apparently 
he has no intention, and that was the reason I asked. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, all I know about it is just what you 
reported, 

THE PRESIDENT: This lady. 


LITTLE ROCK 


Q. (ELIZABETH CARPENTER, Arkansas’ Gazette): Mr, 
President, what do you think is the wisest next step in the Little 
Rock school situation, ard how soon would you expect to take it? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would hope that the local officials 
in Little Rock could soon express their confident intention of 
maintaining order and peace in *heir town, That, having been 
expressed, I see of no reason that -- for keeping any of the 
National Guard. : 

Q. (ELIZABETH CARPENTER, Arkansas Gazette): Then 
does that mean you are waiting for word from Governor Faubus? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. 

Q, (ELIZABETH CARPENTER, Arkansas Gazette): That he 
has -- 

THE PRESIDENT: No, no. I don’t think that the state has 
any, as far as I know, in the local situation -- I don’t know that 
the state office is the one that is responsible for the police duties 
and peace and order in the city. I think it probably belongs to the 
lecality. 


RESIGNATION 


Q. (RICHARD L. WILSON, Cowles Publications) -- Mr. Pres- 
ident, when you were temporarily incapacitated last fall, there 
was a great deal written and said about the question of your 
resignation, and in some instances suggestions were made by some 
public officials, and in some newspapers, that you should consider 
that possibility. I would like to ask you if you did consider it, 
and what your general attitude toward that subject is. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have not considered it inthe speci- 
fic way with that particular illness. As a matter of fact, ina 
matter of a couple of hours, doctors were assuring me that there, 
at least there was no damage to whatever intellectual faculties 
I have, 

(Laughter.) 

And, therefore, I was net feeling any compulsion to make a 
specific decision at that time, But I will say this: Any time that 
I believe or any group of doctors, eminent doctors, would say that 
I am not really up to doing my job, then I would personally, 
feeling as I do, I would have no recourse except to resign. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President’’.) 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


Q. (THOMAS N. SCHROTH, Congressional Quarterly): Sir, 
it has been repeatedly said you will have to fight mighty hard to 
get the controversial elements of your program through Congress 
this year. Can you tell us whether you have any special plans to 
persuade Congress or individual Congressmen to support your 
program, such as offering or withholding support at the forth- 
coming election? 

THE PRESIDENT: Such as what? 

Q. (THOMAS N. SCHROTH, Congressional Quarterly): Of- 
fering or withholding support at the forthcoming elections? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I don’t deal on that basis. 

I do every possible thing I can in the way of consultation, 
communication, both in Congress, within the Congress, with 
people outside of Government, to persuade them of the soundness 
of the views that I have put before the Congress for, in my 
opinion, the welfare of the United States. That I will continue to 
urge and argue far more behind the scenes than in front, but, 
nevertheless, I will argue for it as long as I have strength to do it. 

Q. (MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press): Thank you, Mr. 
President. 
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SPECIAL DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION 


The House Jan, 15 passed, by a 374-Oroll-call vote, 
an amended bill (HR 9739) authorizing expenditure of 
$549,670,000 by the Secretary of Air Force for construc- 
tion of emergency defense facilities, and authorizing 
establishment of the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
by Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy. Authorization of 
the facilities was required before Congress could act on 
President Eisenhower’s Jan. 7 request for $1,260,000,000 
in fiscal 1958 emergency funds. (Weekly Report, p. 40) 
Other projects included in his request already were au- 
thorized. (For voting see chart p. 80) 

The House approved by voice vote an amendment by 
Chairman Carl Vinson (D Ga.) of the Armed Services 
Committee, which reported the bill, adding a new section 
to authorize the agency for space research. Vinson said 
the amendment would remove any doubt of McElroy’s 
authority to set up the agency and would grant him power 
to let development contracts -- aprerogative Vinson said 
was not his under the 1947 National Security Act. 


BACKGROUND -- The Armed Services Committee 
Jan. 14 reported HR 9739 (H Rept 1279), after amending 
it to substitute a new text for the draft proposed by the 
Defense Department. The report said the original bill 
set out construction projects ‘‘only in the most general 
categories,’’ with no indications of locations or costs. 
The Committee bill spelled out specific projects and 
allotments. The Committee eliminated a request for 
Air Force Academy road surfacing as not urgent. 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the Senate, HR 9739: 
Authorized the Secretary of the Air Force to estab- 

lish and develop certain defense installations. 
Authorized the following appropriations: 


Semiautomatic ground environ- 

ment warning system (SAGE) $ 29,670,000 
Ballistic missile detection 

system 189,000,000 


Ballistic missile sites 112,400,000 
Alert facilities for Strategic 

Air Command Forces 24,600,000 
Dispersal of SAC Forces 194,000,000 


TOTAL $549,670,000 


Directed that construction contracts be awarded, so 
far as practicable, on a competitive basis, 

Authorized the Secretary to increase by 15 percent 
any of the authorized expenditures, provided the total 
authorized in the bill remained unchanged. 


AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

Vinson -- Add new section to: authorize the Defense 
Secretary to set up an Advanced Research Projects 
Agency; authorize the Agency to enter into contracts for 
research-development; direct the Secretary to assign 
developed weapons systems to the military services for 
production and operation; Jan. 15. Voice vote. 
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CQ House Vote 1. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record 


Roll-Call Vote No. 2) 


Unanimous House Vote Authorizes Advanced Research Agency | 
And $549.7 Million for Special Air Force Construction Work 


1. HR 9739, Authorize $549,670,000 for Air Force 
construction work on air warning systems, Strategic 
Air Command facilities and three ICBM bases; and 
authorize an Advanced Research Projects Agency 
within the Defense Department. Passed 374-0 (D 
201-0; R173-0); Jan. 15, 1958. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. (See story, p. 79) 








KEY 
Y Record Vote For (yea). N_ Record Vote Against (nay). 
V Paired For. X Paired Against. 
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? Absent, General Pair, ‘‘Present,’’ Did 
not announce or answer Poll. 
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1 1 1 1 
ALABAMA Los Angeles County 4 Flynt (D) ¥ 4 Adair (R) Y 
3 Andrews (D) Y 23 Doyle (D) Y 3 Forrester (D) Y 5 Beamer (R) Y 
1 Boykin (D) Y 19 Holifield (D) Y 9 Landrum (D) Y 7 Bray (R) Y 
7 Elliott (D) ¥ 17 King (D) Y 7 Mitchell (D) Y 11 Brownson (R) ? 
2 Grant (D) Y 26 Roosevelt (D) ? 2 Pilcher (D) Y 2 Halleck (R) Y 
9 Huddleston (D) Y 21 Hiestand (R) Y 1 Preston (D) ? 6 Harden (R) Y 
8 Jones (D) Y 25 Hillings (R) ? 6 Vinson (D) Y 10 Harvey (R) Y 
5 Rains (D) Y 22 Holt (R) Y IDAHO 3 Nimtz (R) Y 
4 Roberts (D) ? 18 Hosmer (R) Y 1 Pfost (D) Y 9 Wilson (R) Y 
6 Selden (D) Y 16 Jackson (R) + 2 Budge (R) Y IOWA 
ARIZONA 24 Lipscomb (R) Y ILLINOIS 6 Coad (D) Y 
2 Udall (D) Y 15 McDonough (R) ¥ 25 Gray (D) Y 5 Cunningham (R) Y 
1 Rhodes (R) ¢ 20 Smith (R) Y 21 Mack (D) Y 3 Gross (R) Y 
ARKANSAS COLORADO 24 Price (D) ¥ 8 Hoeven (R) Y 
1 Gathings (D) Y 4 Aspinall (D) Y 16 Allen (R) Y 7 Jensen (R) ? 
4 Harris (D) ¥ 1 Rogers (D) Y 17 Arends (R) Y 4 LeCompte (R) Y 
5 Hays (D) ? 3 Cherioweth  (R) Y 19 Chiperfield — (R) Y 1 Schwengel (R) ? 
2 Mills (D) Y 2 Hill (R) Y 14 Vacancy 2 Talle (R) Y 
6 Norrell (D) ¥ CONNECTICUT 15 Mason (R) Y KANSAS 
3 Trimble (D) Y 3 Cretella (R) ? 18 Michel (R) Y 5 Breeding (D) Y 
CALIFORNIA 1 May (R) Y 20 Simpson (R) 7 1 Avery (R) Y 
2 Engle (D) Y 4 Morano (R) ¥ 22 Springer (R) Y 3 George (R) Y 
14 Hagen (D) ¥ 5 Patterson (R) ¥ 23 Vursell (R) Y 4 Rees (R) Y 
11 McFall (D) Y AL Sadlak (R) ¥ Chicago-Cook County 2 Scrivner (R) ¥ 
8 Miller (D) Y 2 Seely-Brown (R) ¥ 7 Libonati (D) Y 6 Smith (R) ? 
3 Moss (D) Y DELAWARE 12 Boyle (D) Y KENTUCKY 
29 Saund (D) " AL Haskell (R) Y 1 Dawson (D) ? 4 Chelf (D) Y 
5 Shelley (D) ? FLORIDA 8 Gordon (D) ? 1 Gregory (D) Y 
27 Sheppard (D) ? 2 Bennett (D) Y 5 Kluczynski (D) Y 2 Natcher (D) Y 
12 Sisk (D) Y 4 Fascell (D) Y 6 O'Brien (D) Y 7 Pérkins (D) Y 
7 Allen (R) Y 7 Haley (D) Y 2 O'Hara (D) Y 5 Spence (D) Y 
6 Baldwin (R) Y 5 Herlong {D) Y 9 Yates (D) Y 6 Watts (D) Y 
10 Gubser (R) Y 8 Matthews (D) Y 3 Byrne ~(R) Y 3 Robsion (R) Y 
4 Mailliard (R) Y 6 Rogers (D) Y 13 Church (R) Y 8 Siler (R) Y 
1 Scudder (R) Y 3 Sikes (D) Y 10 Collier (R) Y LOUISIANA 
13 Teague (R) Y 1 Cramer (R) Y 4 McVey (R) Y 2 Boggs (D) Y 
28 Utt (R) Y GEORGIA 11 Sheehan (R) ? 4 Brooks (D) Y 
3 Wilson (R) Y 8 Blitch (D) Y INC.ANA 1 Hebert (D) Y 
9 Younger (R) Y 10 Brown (D) Y 8 Denton (D) Y 8 Long (D) Y 
5 Davis (D) Y 1 Madden (D) Y 
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(Corresponding to Congressional Record 
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6 Morrison (D) 
5 Passman (D) 
7 Thompson (D) 
3 Willis (D) 
MAINE 
2 Coffin (D) 
1 Hale (R) 
3 McIntire (R) 
MARYLAND 
4 Fallon (D) 
7 Friedel (D) 
3 Garmatz (D) 
5 Lankford (D) 
2 Devereux (R) 
6 Hyde (R) 
1 Miller (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
2 Boland (D) 
4 Donohue (D) 
7 Lane (D) 
8 Macdonald (D) 
12 McCormack  (D) 
11 O'Neill (D) 
3 Philbin (D) 
6 Bates (R) 
10 Curtis (R) 
1 Heselton (R) 
14 Martin (R) 
9 Nicholson (R) 
5 Rogers (Ry 
13 Wigglesworth (R) 
MICHIGAN 
12 Bennett (R) 
8 Bentley (R) 
18 Broomfield (R) 
10 Cederberg (R) 
6 Chamberlain (R) 
5 Ford (R) 
9 Griffin (R) 
4 Hoffman (R) 
3 Johansen (R) 
11 Knox (R) 
7 McIntosh (R) 
2 Meader (R) 
Detroit-Wayne County 
13 Diggs (D) 
15 Dingell (D) 
17 Griffiths (D) 
16 Lesinski (D) 
1 Machrowicz (D) 
14 Rabaut (D) 
MINNESOTA 
8 Blatnik (D) 
9 Knutson (D) 
6 Marshall (D) 
4 McCarthy (D) 
3 Wier (D) 
7 Andersen (R) 
1 Vacancy 
5 Judd (R) 
2 O'Hara (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy (D) 
6 Colmer (D) 
3 Srith (D) 
2 Whitten (D) 
4 Williams (D) 
5 Winstead (D) 
MISSOURI 
5 Bolling (D) 
7 Brown (D) 
9 Cannon (D) 
8 Carnahan (D) 
4 Christopher (D) 
6 Hull (D) 
10 Jones (D) 
1 Karsten (D) 
11 Moulder (D) 
3 Sullivan (D) 
2 Curtis (R) 
MONTANA 
2 Anderson (D) 
1 Metcalf (D) 
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NEBRASKA 
2 Cunningham  (R) 
3 Harrison (R) 
4 Miller (R) 
1 Weaver (R) 
NEVADA 
AL Baring (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass (R) 
1 Merrow (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio (D) 
14 Dellay (D) 
10 Rodine (D) 


13 Sieminski (D) 
4 Thompson (D) 
3 Auchincloss  (R) 
8 Canfield (R) 


6 Dwyer (R) 
5 Frelinghuysen (R) 
2 Glenn (R) 
12 Kean (R) 
9 Osmers (R) 
7 Widnall (R) 
1 Wolverton (R) 
NEW MEXICO 
AL Dempsey (D) 
AL Montoya (D) 
NEW YORK 
30 O'Brien (D) 
3 Becker (R) 
37 Vacancy 
2 Derounian (R) 
26 Dooley (R) 
27 Gwinn (R) 
32 Kearney (R) 
38 Keating (R) 
33 Kilburn (R) 
40 Miller (R) 
39 Ostertag (R) 
42 Pillion (R) 
41 Radwan (R) 
43 Reed (R) 


35 Riehiman (R) 
28 St. George  (R) 


36 Taber (R) 
31 Taylor (R) 

1 Wainwright —(R) 
29 Wharton (R) 
34 Williams (R) 

New York City 

8 Anfuso (D) 
24 Buckley (D) 
11 Celler (D) 

7 Delaney (D) 


23 Dollinger (D) 
19 Farbstein (D) 


22 Healey (D) 
6 Holtzman (D) 
10 Kelly (D) 

9 Keogh (0) 
13 Multer (D) 
16 Powell (D) 
14 Rooney (D) 
18 Santangelo = (D) 
20 Teller (D) 
21 Zelenko (D) 
5 Bosch (R) 
17 Coudert (R) 
12 Dorn (R) 
25 Fino (R) 
4 Latham (R) 


15 Ray (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
9 Alexander (D) 


3 Barden (D) 
1 Bonner (D) 
4 Cooley (D) 
6 Durham (D) 
2 Fountain (D) 
8 Kitchin (D) 
7 Lennon (D) 
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5 Scott (D) 
12 Shuford (D) 
11 Whitener (D) 
10 Jonas (R) 

NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick (R) 
AL Krueger (R) 
OHIO 

9 Ashley (D) 
20 Feighan (D) 
18 Hays (D) 
19 Kirwan (D) 

6 Polk (D) 
21 Vanik (D) 
14 Ayres (R) 
13 Baumhart (R) 

8 Betts (R) 
22 Bolton (R) 
16 Bow (R) 

7 Brown (R) 

5 Clevenger (R) 
11 Dennison (R) 
15 Henderson (R) 

2 Hess (R) 
10 Jenkins (R) 

4McCulloch (8) 
17 McGregor (R) 
23 Minshall (R) 

3 Schenck (R) 

1 Scherer (R) 
12 Vorys (R) 

OKLAHOMA 

3 Albert (D) 

2 Edmondson  (D) 

5 Jarman (D) 

6 Morris (D) 

4 Steed (D) 

1 Belcher (R) 

OREGON 

3 Green (D) 

4 Porter (D) 

2 Ullman (D) 

1 Norblad (R) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

25 Clark (D) 
28 Eberharter (D) 
11 Flood (D) 
30 Holland (D) 
21 Vacancy 

26 Morgan (D) 
14 Rhodes (D) 
15 Walter (D) 
17 Bush (R) 
10 Carrigg (R) 
29 Corbett (R) 

8 Curtin (R) 

9 Dague (R) 
12 Fenton (R) 
27 Fulton (R) 
23 Gavin (R) 

7 James (R) 
24 Kearns (R) 
13 LaFore (R) 
16 Mumma (R) 
22 Saylor (R) 
18 Simpson (R) 
19 Stauffer (R) 
20 Van Zandt (R) 

Philadelphia 

1 Barrett (D) 

3 Byrne (D) 

4 Vacancy 

2 Granahan (D) 

5 Green (D) 

6 Scott (R) 

RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fogarty (D) 
1 Forand (D) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

4 Ashmore (D) 

3 Dorn (D) 

5 Hemphill (D) 
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6 McMillan 
2 Riley 
1 Rivers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 McGovern 
2 Berry 


TENNESSEE 


6 Bass 

8 Vacancy 
9 Davis 

4 Evins 

3 Frazier 
5 Loser 

7 Murray 
2 Baker 

1 Reece 


TEXAS 


3 Beckworth 
2 Brooks 
17 Burleson 
AL Dies 
7 Dowdy 
21 Fisher 
13 tkard 
20 Kilday 
15 Kilgore 
19 Mahon 
1 Patman 
11 Poage 
4 Rayburn 
18 Rogers 
16 Rutherford 
6 Teague 
8 Thomas 
9 Thompson 
10 Thornberry 
12 Wright 
14 Young 
5 Alger 


UTAH 


2 Dawson 
1 Dixon 


VERMONT 


AL Prouty 


VIRGINIA 


4 Abbitt 

3 Gary 

2 Hardy 

7 Harrison 
9 Jennings 
1 Robeson 
8 Smith 

5 Tuck 
10 Broyhill 
6 Poff 


WASHINGTON 


AL Magnuson 
4 Holmes 
5 Horan 
3 Mack 
1 Pelly 
6 Tollefson 
2 Westland 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3 Bailey 
6 Byrd 
5 Kee 
2 Staggers 
1 Moore 
4 Neal 
WISCONSIN 
9 Johnson 
5 Reuss 
4 Zablocki 
8 Byrnes 
7 Laird 
10 O' Konski 
1 Smith 
2 Tewes 
6 Van Pelt 
3 Withrow 
WYOMING 
AL Thomson 


(D) 
(D) 


(D) 
(R) 


(D) 
(D) 
(R) 


(R) 
(R) 
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Committee Roundup 








INDUSTRY LEADERS CRITICIZE DEFENSE EFFORT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Armed Services, Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On U.S, satellite and 
missile programs. (Weekly Report, p. 44) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 6 ~- Rear Adm. Hyman G, 
Rickover, developer of the atomic submarine, in closed 
session testimony released Jan. 10 said some of the 
money Congress appropriated in 1957 for his nuclear 
projects ‘‘has not yet been made available to me’’ by 
the Budget Bureau. He suggested that Congress set up 
a legal requirement that funds be made instantly avail- 
able on projects of special urgency. 

Jan. 9 -- Maj. Gen. Bernard A, Schriever, Air 
Force ballistic missiles director, in closed session 
testimony released by the Air Force Jan. 10 said the 
Administration’s program for a separate space agency 
‘‘would result in duplication of capabilities already exist- 
ing in the Air Force...programs, and at a cost in funds 
and time similar to that already expended on these 
programs.’’ Schriever, in testimony released Jan. 14 
by the Pentagon, said the Air Force hoped to launch a 
military reconnaissance satellite with a recoverable 
capsule by the spring of 1959, and planned to put a test 
vehicle into orbit by October, 1958, using the Thor 
intermediate range missile as a booster. 

Jan. 10 -- Nelson A. Rockefeller, ex-Presidential 
Special Assistant (1954-55), elaborated on the Jan. 5 
Rockefeller report on military security and said a 10- 
year ‘‘sustained, major effort’? was needed to put the 
United States ahead of the Russians in the missile- 
satellite field. (Rockefeller, in a Jan. 12 broadcast, 
said there had been misunderstanding of the report’s 
proposal for increased defense spending. He said the 
recommendation was for a progressive increase of $3 
billion annually, not a flat $3 billion annual increase.) 
(For report, see Weekly Report, p. 41) 

Maj. Gen. John B, Medaris, director of the Army’s 
missile center, said Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 
had authorized the Army ‘‘to proceed immediately and on 
a top priority basis’’ with development of a solid 
propellant ballistic missile to succeed its current Red- 
stone weapon, which uses liquid as power. Medaris, in 
testimony released Jan. 13, said development of the 
1,500-mile Jupiter missile was being speeded and he had 
“‘every confidence that we will be able to have a fully 
equipped Jupiter squadron ready to be put wherever 
they decide to put it by December of this year.’’ 

Jan. 13 -- Board Chairman David Sarnoff of the 
Radio Corp. of America said American industry had not 
been fully mobilized to meet defense needs because 
‘plans have not been defined sufficiently.’’ 

Assistant Navy Secretary Garrison Norton, in testi- 
mony released Jan, 15, said $7 million appropriated 
for study of a nuclear-powered seaplane had been held 
up by the Defense Secretary. 

Jan. 14 --Gen. Nathan F, Twining, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said military reorganization 
must ‘‘be handled slowly and carefully.’’ 


Jan. 15 -- Robert E. Gross, chief executive officer 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., prime contractor for 
the Navy’s ballistic missile, said there was an “‘alarming 
lack of a firm, clear-cut policy of national defense with 
a definite, long-range plan for implementing it.’’ 

Ex-Navy Secretary Dan A, Kimball (1951-53), a 
missile manufacturer, said his company needed advance 
orders of six months to a year to accelerate missile 
engine production, and unless a decision was reached 
shortly, the engines would not be ready when needed, 
He recommended heavy cuts in Defense Department 
civilian employees, but opposed changes in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Manager Lawrence A, Hyland of the Hughes 
Aircraft Co. suggested adding a scientist to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a ‘‘full-time voting member.’’ 

Jan. 16 -- Vice President Thomas G, Lanphier Jr. 
of the Convair Division of General Dynamics Corp., 
manufacturer of the Air Force Atlas missile, said his 
firm could double its current missile output ‘“‘if the 
national attitude were more appropriate to the threat, 
and if more money were available.’’ 

Roy T. Hurley, president and board chairman of 
Curtiss-Wright, said production could be speeded up by 
giving the Defense Secretary responsibility to determine 
policy and programs, and giving him an executive com- 
mittee including businessmen, an Army procurement 
specialist, a Congressional representative and the Budger 
Director. 

Krafft Ehricke, Convair rocket expert, said he dis- 
agreed with the suggestion of Dr. Wehrner von Braun, 
Army rocket expert, to develop new propellants and 
engines for space vehicles and satellites. He said the 
United States must use existing materials since it had 
only ‘‘about five years’’ to match Russian space plans. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 13 -- The House 
\rmed Services Committee began closed-session hear- 
ings on all aspects of U.S. defenses and military opera- 
tions, heard Defense Secretary McElroy advocate a 
cautious approach to Department reorganization. He 
said a third intercontinental ballistic missile base would 
be started in fiscal 1959, and production of ‘‘the Polaris 
missile and weapons system”’ would begin. 

Jan, 14 -- The Army announced that Lt.Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau, a corps commander in Korea, would replace 
Lt. Gen. James M, Gavin as research and development 
chief when Gavin retired March 31. 

Chairman Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee said instead of new defense 
agencies, ‘‘all you need to get action now is a two-fisted 
Secretary of Defense who’s not afraid to assume re- 
sponsibility and has the President’s support.’’ He added 
he was ‘‘favorably impressed’’ so far by McElroy. 

Jan. 15 -- McElroy announced he would be advised 
on reorganization measures by Gen. Twining and two 
former chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford and Gen. Omar N, Bradley. He said civilian 
advisers also would be named. 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Public Works, Public Roads 
Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On the Interstate Highway 
System. (Weekly Report, p. 45) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 14 -- Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks said the 41,000-mile system probably 
would cost about $40 billion, based on current cost 
estimates. Weeks said his Jan, 8 cost estimate of approx- 
imately $37.6 billion had been based only on mileage 
actually allocated among the states prior to October, 1957. 
He said the President’s budget proposal for the highway 
fund to assume the cost of forest and public-lands road 
programs would cut about $32 million from the fund in 
fiscal 1959, and that the fund would be reduced by another 
$32 million by an Administration proposal to channel 
aviation gasoline tax revenues, currertly destined for the 
fund, into the general treasury. 

Jan, 15 -- Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
D, Tallamy said that if proposals to charge new items to 
the highway fund were approved, final apportionments to 
the states for the highway system would not come until 
1972, instead of 1969 as originally scheduled. 


PAY TV 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and ForeignCom- 
merce, 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On subscription (pay) tele- 
vision, 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 14 -- Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman John C, Doerfer said an Oct. 17, 
1957 decision of the FCC proposed ‘‘limited and con- 
trolled tests’’ of pay TV under which the Commission 
would consider applications but would take no action 
before March 1, 1958. He said the trial would aid 
Congress in evaluating public policies. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) said conversion ‘‘to 
the service of toll television will only increase viewers’ 
costs and broadcasters’ profits, without producing any 
long-term improvement in programs.’’ It also would 
contribute to greater network control of the industry, he 
said. . 

FCC Commissioner Robert T, Bartiey, only dissenter 
in the Oct. 17 FCC decision, opposed a trial of pay TY. 
He said ‘‘existing law might well prove inadequate to 
maintain effective control’’ over the testing. 

Jan. 15 -- Doerfer said the FCC could not attempt 
to set rates until after a trial. He said he would be 
“‘reluctant’’ to grant an application where commercials 
were proposed. 

Jan, 16 -- Doerfer said pay TV should be halted if 
the proposed tests showed it would replace free televi- 
sion. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 13 -- Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Inc., at a meeting of CBS television network affiliates, 
said that under pay TV schemes the ‘‘ American economy 
would be deprived of an important instrument of market- 
ing.” 

Jan. 14 -- A report released byCBS said ‘‘television 
channels belong to the American people.’’ It said pay 
TV would ‘‘pre-empt the best talent and the best... 
programs’’ for pay television system proprietors. The 
networks, it added, would be ‘‘forced to ride second- 
class.”’ 
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Committee Roundup - 2 


RAILROADS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Interstate and ForeignCom- 
merce, Surface Transportation Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the financial condition of 
U.S, railroads, 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 13 -- Daniel P. Loomis, pres- 
ident of the Assn. of American Railroads, and James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said the 
railroads were in precarious financial condition, largely 
because of Government practices and policies. Both 
asked for repeal of the 10 percent Federal excise tax 
on passenger transportation and the 3 percent freight 
tax, They also asked an end to subsidies to other forms 
of transportation. Symes asked for subsidies for pass- 
enger commuting service, expediting of mergers ‘‘into 
fewer and more efficient systems,’’ increased freedom in 
rate-making, appointment of a Cabinet-level Secretary of 
Transportation,and Government purchase of locomotives 
and cars to be leased to the railroads. 

Jan, 14 -- Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the 
Boston and Maine, said he thought ‘‘passenger business, 
particularly the commuting part of it, is strangling most 
of our eastern railroads.”’ 

Alfred E, Perlman, president of the New York Cen- 
tral System, said railroads should be freed from regula- 
tion in the pricing and operation of passenger trains or, 
if régulation continued, it should be left to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather than the states, He also 
said Congress ‘‘should relieve the railroads of all obliga- 
tion to carry the mail.’’ Perlman said the NYC lost 
$14 million a year on its mail-carrying operations. 

Jan,15 -- Witnesses asking repeal of the excise 
taxes included Presidents George Alpert of the New 
Haven Railroad, John M, Budd of the Great Northern, 
Ernest S. Marsh of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
J.M. Hood of the American Short Line Railroad Assn. 
Hood said the railroads could not escape ‘‘primary re- 
sponsibility’’ for their current condition, caused ‘‘by what 
is commonly called ‘pricing yourself out of the market.’ ’’ 

Jan, 16 -- President Howard E, Simpson of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in a prepared statement, 
said railroads were hampered by subsidization of their 
competitors and restriction of their ‘‘right todiversify.”’ 


FEDERAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations, Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On Government scientific 
research activities. 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 15 -- Dr. Alan T, Waterman, 
director of the National Science Foundation, said the 
Eisenhower Administration in drafting its fiscal 1959 
budget had reduced the Foundation’s request for funds to 
support basic research by about 20 percent. Funds re- 
quested for construction of research facilities were cut 
in half, he said. 

Jan, 16 -- Dr. Detlov W. Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, said Congress itself had 
slashed basic research fund requests in past years. 
Bronk said that in fiscal 1952 the NSF had asked for 
$14.8 million, The Budget Bureau approved $14 million, 
he said, but Congress appropriated only $3.5 million. The 
next year the Budget Bureau agreed to the full $15 
million requested by the Foundation, but Congress cut this 
to $4.75 million, he said. 
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Committee Roundup - 3 


TAX REVISION 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On general tax revision. 
(Weekly Report, p. 45) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 10 -- Charles W. Stewart, 
president of the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
in aprepared statement said Congress should reduce 
corporate and personal income tax rates to offer incen- 
tives for capital formation. 

Robert R. Nathan, national chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, in a prepared statement said that 
if the economy did not show signs of recovery within the 
next few months Congress ‘‘should enact a tax reduction 
to expire in a year, in the amount of $2 to $3 billion a 
year, mainly accruing tothe lowest tax-paying brackets.”’ 

Nels G. Severin of the National Assn. of Home Build- 
ers in a prepared statement endorsed bills (HR 238, 236, 
1065) to defer taxable income ontrade-in houses, provide 
incentive for home repair and encourage the rehabilitation 
of existing structures. 

Jan, 13 -- William J, Grede, chairman of the taxation 
committee of the National \ssn. of Manufacturers, en- 
dorsed identical bills (HR 6452, 9119), sponsored by Reps. 
Antoni N, Sadlak (R Conn.) and A.S, Herlong Jr. (D Fla.) 
which over five years would lower to 42 percent the 
ceiling on corporate and personal taxes. William Jack- 
man, president of Investors League Inc., also supported 
the bills. 

Joel Barlow, chairman of the taxation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., proposed a gradual 
reduction to 40 percent on corporate and personal taxes. 
The current highs are 52 percent and 91 percent respec- 
tively. 

David Scribner, spokesman for the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards, urged tax amendments to recog- 
nize capital losses on the sale of residences. 

Jan. 14 -- Ex-Rep. Samuel K. McConnell Jr. (R Pa. 
1944-57), executive director of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Assn., sought additional exemptions for permanently dis- 
abled taxpayers and disabled dependents. 

Jan, 15 -- Dr. Lyman W, Ginger of the National 
Education Assn. endorsed proposals to allow teachers to 
deduct up to $600 for additional training. 

John F, Meck, spokesman for the American Council 
on Education, proposed a tax credit of 30 percent of 
student tuition and fees. 

Jan. 16 -- Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson 
called for extension of existing corporate and excise tax 
rates but recommended some tax relief for small busi- 
ness. He said general tax reductions ‘‘do not seem pru- 
dent’’ under current conditions. 


FEDERAL, POSTAL PAY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

ACTION -- Jan. 15 approved amendments to be 
offered on the floor to S 734 and S 27, bills to increase 
the pay of Federal classified and postal employees. The 
amendments would make the increases retroactive to 
October, 1957 and extend them to additional employees. 

President Eisenhower vetoed pay raise legislation in 
1957 but has announced plans to request increases in 
1958. (Weekly Report, p. 69) S734 and S 27 were re- 
ported in 1957 but remained on the Senate calendar when 
the Senate approved House-passed legislation. (1957 
Almanac, p. 632, 634) 








Agency Investigation Broadened 


What promised to be a politically explosive 
Congressional investigation of regulatory agencies 
was toned down Jan. 13. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee on that date 
voted to begin its investigation with a ‘‘general sur- 
vey”’ of regulatory agencies instead of conducting a 
specific probe into the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

This decision contradicted one Subcommittee 
Chairman Morgan Moulder (D Mo.) announced Jan, 
8. Then he said his Subcommittee would start out by 
investigating the FCC because it ‘‘just happens that 
the investigation and study onthe FCC has progressed 
to where we are in a better positionto hold hearings 
than on the others.’’ He also said Jan. 8 that Chair- 
man Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the parent Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee had agreed to let 
the Subcommittee subpena records. Harris said, 
however, that he would decide when subpenas were 
justified. 

Between the Subcommittee’s closed meetings of 
Jan. 8 and Jan. 13, pressure built up to muffle the 
hearings. It has been widely reported that a 30-page 
memo submitted to Moulder by Dr,Bernard Schwartz, 
Subcommittee chief counsel, was politically dan- 
gerous to FCC officials, Members of Congress from 
both parties and the communications industry. 

On Jan. 13 Harris was at Moulder’s side when 
he announced the ‘switch of direction. Moulder said 
Harris ‘‘is assisting us in every way possible,”’ ar 
answer to reports that Harris had clamped a lid on 
the investigation. But Schwartz’s memo, meanwhile, 
has been kept secret. 

Schwartz himself is disgusted that the hearings 
will just be a general survey instead of the intensive 
agency-by-agency investigation he had recommended. 
But he says hehasnoplans to resign until it becomes 
impossible to do an effective investigating job. 
Moulder told Congressional Quarterly Jan. 15 that he 
has no intention of firing Schwartz. 

Moulder said his Subcommittee voted ‘‘un- 
animously’’ for the general survey. Hearings will 
open Jan. 27. The agencies scheduled to be probed 
eventually are the FCC, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The only Subcommittee hearing to date was on 
Oct. 17, 1957, when the Subcommittee received assur- 
ances from CAB officials that investigators would 
have access to CAB files. Most of that hearing was 
spent wrangling overMoulder’s authority inthe probe. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) gave birth 
to the probe by leaving the rostrum to request it. 
The House April 11, 1957, voted 225-143 to give the 
Subcommittee $250,000 for its investigation. (1957 
Weekly Report, p. 1110) Subcommittee members, 
besides Moulder, are Democrats John Bell Williams 
(Miss.), John James Flynt Jr. (Ga.), Leo W. O’Brien 
(N.Y.), John E, Moss (Calif.); and Republicans Joseph 
P, O’Hara (Minn.), Robert Hale (Maine), John W., 
Heselton (Mass.) and John R. Bennett (Mich.). 
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a Congressional Quiz 





THE BUDGET 


The Eisenhower Administration’s fiscal 1959 
3 budget calls for expenditures of $73.9 billion -- the 
largest peacetime spending in history. What do you 
know about where this money comes from and where 
it’s going? Correct answers to 4 questions will 
rank you with the budgetary experts. 


1. Q--True or false: The fiscal 1959 budget is the 
largest ever requested by a President. 





A--False. Although it is the largest peacetime 
budget, the fiscal 1959 budget was topped in 
fiscal 1945 when the total expenditures exceeded 
$98 billion. Fiscal 1945 was the last full year of 
World War II. 


2. Q--Which of the following proposals has not been 
dropped from fiscal 1959 budget recommenda- 
tions: (a) Federal aid to school construction; (b) 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; (c) construction 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project; (d) juvenile 
delinquency grants? 


A--(b). President Eisenhower repeated his 
request for statehood but passed over several 
requests, including (a), (c) and (d), that were in 
his fiscal 1958 budget message. 





3. Q--True or false: The President has requested 
money for ballistic missile submarines for the 
United States fleet. 


A--True. Funds to construct three of the ships 
were requested by the President in a January 
request for supplemental funds for fiscal 1958. 





4, Q--While the fiscal 1959 budget did not recom- 


mend an increase in taxes generally, it did back 
a new tax on: (a) railroad freight; (b) building 
bricks; (c) jet fuels? 


A--(c). The budget proposed a tax of 3.5 cents 
per gallon on jet fuels and recommended that 
taxes on aviation gasoline be increased from 2 
cents to 3.5 cents per gallon, with increases of 
.75 cents per year for four years in both taxes to 
6.5 cents per gallon. 


. Q--Legislation for increasing postal rates is now 


before Congress, and the Pouse already has 
approved a bill. President Eisenhower backed 
increased postal rates and asked further action. 
What did his budget recommend? 


A--That the pending legislation be amended to 
establish a 5-cent letter rate on all but local 
mail -- 1 cent over his fiscal 1958 recommenda- 
tion for a 4-cent letter rate. The President 
called the legislation a ‘‘most urgent’’ item of 
unfinished business. 


. Q--Expenditures for major national security and 


for international affairs and finance will require 
what part of the fiscal 1959 budget: (a) more than 
half; (b) more than two thirds; (c) less than one 
third? 


A--(a). ‘‘Protection’’ will require 64 percent of 
the fiscal 1959 budget. The $47.1 billion estimated 
to be spent is more than in any year since 1955, 
according to President Eisenhower’s budget mes- 
sage. 
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Record Budget Again 


budgets set by the fiscal 1958 model. 
billion, expenditures of $73.9 billion. 


The President submitted his fifth budget to 
Congress and it broke the record for peacetime 

The. President predicted receipts of $74.4 
CQ counted 106 legislative requests in the 


budget including a temporary boost in the debt limit, authority to transfer $2 billion 
in defense funds, a new tax on jet fuels and 5-cert postage rates on all but local 


letters. 
reclamation projects. (Page 49) 


Defense Program 


The House, responding to appeals for emergency 
defense funds, swiftly approved a bill authorizing 
$549.7 million in Air Force construction funds and 
establishment of the new space agency. The agency 
was termed a costly duplication, however, bythe Air 
Force’s ballistic missiles director when he testified 
before the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. Other 
witnesses urged caution in defense reorganization, 
and the criticism of red tape and fund shortages 
continued, (Pages 79, 82) 


All Tied Up 


An army of rail executives rolled into Washington, 
many of them in private railroad cars, to tell a 
Senate subcommittee about the financial plight of 
their industry. Remedies they suggested ranged from 
eliminating the wartime transportation excise taxes 
to appointment of a Cabinet-level Secretary of 
Transportation. Most witnesses felt the Government 
was the chief cause of the railroads’ financial 
difficulties, but one claimed the industry itself had 
‘*primary responsibility’’ for the situation, (Page 83) 


Ike Meets Press 


At his first press conference since Oct. 30, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told reporters he was ‘‘feeling very 
well indeed’’ and had no intention of resigning. He 
also denied reports that Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles would resign and called Dulles ‘‘the 
wisest, most dedicated man I know.’’ The President 
said he had put his legislative program before Con- 
gress and would continue to argue for it ‘‘far more 
behind the scenes than in front.’’ (Page 76) 


Roll-Call Votes 


HOUSE: Passage of emergency defense au- 
thorization, p. 80. 
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Deferred programs included Federal aid to school construction and new 





House Changes 


Republican ranks in the House were changed 
with the deaths of Reps. Russell W. Keeney (II1.) 
and August H. Andresen (Minn.), and the election 
of Republican Howard W. Robison of Owego, N.Y., 
to fill the seat vacated bySterling Cole. Keeney, 
a relative newcomer to the House, was elected in 
1956. Andresen had served for 16 terms and 
was ranking Republican on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. (Page 68, 69) 











Committee Secrecy 


Secrecy in the committees of Congress dropped to a 
four-year low in 1957. A Congressional Quarterly 
survey showed that 34 percent of the committee 
meetings Congress held in 1957 were closed to the 
public. This compares with secrecy percentages of 
36 percent in 1956 and 1955, 41 percent in 1954 and 
35 percent in 1953. Both the Senate and House in 
1957 closed their committee meetings about one-third 
of the time. The Senate closed 4700f 1,423 meetings 
while the House closed 560 of 1,705 meetings. As 
usual, the most secretive of all the Congressional 
committees in 1957 was House Appropriations. 
(Page 57) 


1958 Political Odds 


Space age bipartisanship is the fashion in Washington 
now, but backstage the strident sounds of old- 
fashioned partisan politics are beginning to be heard. 
It’s less than three months to the first primary, and 
less than 10 months to the November date when 33 
Governors, 32 Senators and all 435 Representatives 
must stand for election. To the professionals in this 
capital -- whonever really take their eyes off politics 
-- the portents thus far visible make 1958 look like a 
Democratic year. The Democrats start with a 
mumerical advantage in Governors and Congress- 
men, And they have fewer vulnerable seats to defend. 
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